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INTRODUCTION. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  function  of  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator  in  the  formation  of  the  “  English  Novel/' 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  to  those  periodicals  is 
due  the  “Eighteenth  Century  Essay."  Indeed,  one 
might  almost  write  “  Modern  English  Essay,"  since 
(making  due  allowance  for  increased  complexities  of 
life  and  larger  fields  of  discussion)  neither  in  the  com¬ 
pressed  dogmata  vitce  of  Bacon,  nor  in  the  utterances, 
leisurely  or  courtly,  of  Cowley  and  Temple,  do  we 
find  anything  so  nearly  corresponding  to  the  existing 
journalistic  “  middle  article "  as  many  of  the  later 
papers  in  the  Tatler  of  1709-11.  From  the  outset, 
Captain  Steele,  the  Editor  of  that  “  Letter  of  Intelli¬ 
gence,”  had  proclaimed  his  intention  of  “  observing 
upon  the  Manners  of  the  Pleasurable  as  well  as  the 
Busie  Part  of  Mankind "  ;  but  it  was  not  until  his 
eighteenth  number  had  been  reached  that  the  note 
of  a  new  method  was  definitely  struck.  This  was  in 
a  contributed  paragraph  on  the  Distress  of  the  News- 
Writers,  whose  lamentable  fate  it  was,  in  default  of 
fresh  advices  from  France  or  Holland,  to  have  to 
manufacture  their  own  material — “  to  sing  the  furious 
troops  in  battle  join'd,”  when  there  was  no  battle  ;  to 
abandon  sieges  never  begun ;  and  to  raise  the  hymn 
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of  victory  where  there  was  not  even  the  chance  of  a 
defeat  Mr.  Bickerstaff’s  correspondent  rallied  these 
bloodthirsty  but  bloodless  belligerents  with  a  great 
deal  of  agreeable  humour.  “  Where  Prince  Eugene 
has  slain  his  Thousands,”  he  said,  “ Boyer  [of  the 
Post  Boy ]  has  slain  his  Ten  Thousands.  This  Gentle¬ 
man  can  indeed  be  never  enough  commended  for  his 
Courage  and  Intrepidity  during  the  whole  War :  He 
has  laid  about  him  with  an  inexpressible  Fury,  and, 
like  the  offended  Marius  of  ancient  Rome ,  made  such 
Havock  among  his  Countrymen,  as  must  be  the  Work 
of  two  or  three  Ages  to  repair.  It  must  be  confessed 
the  Redoubted  Mr.  Buckley  [of  the  Daily  Courant ]  has 
shed  as  much  Blood  as  the  former ;  but  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  saying  (and  I  hope  it  will  not  look  like  Envy) 
that  we  regard  our  Brother  Buckley  as  a  kind  of  Draw - 
cansir ,  who  spares  neither  Friend  or  Foe,  but  generally 
kills  as  many  of  his  own  Side  as  the  Enemy’s.” 

To  contend  that  this  passage — or  rather  the  para¬ 
graph  from  which  this  passage  is  taken — includes  the 
Eighteenth  Century  Essay  in  little,  would  be  to  con¬ 
tend  too  much.  Yet  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that, 
in  its  careful  phrasing,  its  courteous  irony,  its  little 
reference  to  Marius  (to  “show” — as  Ned  Softly  says — 
“a  Gentleman’s  Reading”),  and  its  literary  allusion 
to  Drawcansir,  it  combines,  in  brief  space,  not  a  few 
of  that  Essay’s  best  characteristics, — characteristics, 
moreover,  which  Steele,  if  he  had  exhibited  them  at 
all,  had  only  exhibited  in  part.  For  the  writer  of  the 
paragraph  was  Steele’s  friend,  Addison,  then  an  Under 
Secretary  in  Ireland ;  and  this  was  his  first  important 
offering  to  his  old  schoolmate’s  new  venture.  By  and 
by,  when  he  began  to  follow  it  up  by  more  elaborate 
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papers,  and  to  draw  upon  his  recollections  of  Bayle 
and  La  Bruyere  and  Rabelais,  Steele  was  quick  to 
perceive  that  a  new  feature  had  been  added  to  the 
merely  superficial  Quicquid  agunt  homines ,  to  which 
he  had  at  first  restricted  his  design.  The  “  purity, 
elegance,  and  correctness  ”  of  his  new  colleague’s  writ¬ 
ings  had  not  been  part  of  his  original  purpose ;  and 
as  he  said  generously  in  after  years,  “it  was  raised 
to  a  greater  thing  than  he  had  intended.”  His 
own  genius  caught  fire  from  his  friend’s  ;  his  scheme 
widened  and  clarified  ;  he  added  developments  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  scatter  of  on-dit  and  snip-snap  began 
by  degrees  to  take  an  orderly  and  logical  form.  Pre¬ 
sently,  party  politics  faded  into  the  background  ;  the 
news-element  fell  away  altogether ;  finished  portraits 
took  the  place  of  the  first  thumb-nail  sketches  ;  do¬ 
mestic  life,  hitherto  ignored  and  suppressed,  became 
a  legitimate  subject  for  treatment ;  social  follies  were 
lightly  ridiculed  and  social  sins  gravely  rebuked  ; 
while  literary  and  dramatic  criticism  began  regularly 
to  alternate  with  “  sermons  in  a  tye-wig”  and  moral 
“  lucubrations.”  Already,  in  the  “  Preface  ”  to  his 
first  volume,  Steele  had  magniloquently  defined  the 
mission  as  “  to  expose  the  false  Arts  of  Life,  to  pull 
off  the  Disguises  of  Cunning,  Vanity,  and  Affectation, 
and  to  recommend  a  general  Simplicity  in  our  Dress, 
our  Discourse,  and  our  Behaviour.”  If  this  was  over¬ 
stated  at  the  beginning,  it  was  not  overstated  at  the 
end.  Before  the  Tatter's  fourth  volume  had  closed, 
the  Eighteenth  Century  Essay  had  “arrived”  as  an 
established  literary  form,  calculated  equally  well  for 
the  education  of  society  and  the  criticism  of  life. 
And  its  rise,  growth,  and  evolution  belong  to  the 
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Tatler ,  Spectator ,  and  Guardian  of  Addison  and 
Steele. 

To  compare  or  contrast  these  masters  in  a  new 
manner,  is  not  the  motive  of  this  “  Introduction.55 
But  since  it  is  professedly  an  “  Introduction  ”  to 
certain  of  the  essays  of  Addison,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  those  special  qualifications  for 
his  task  which  proved  of  such  invaluable  assistance  to 
his  friend.  He  is  master,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  style 
which,  while  it  is  sufficiently  elegant  and  scholarly,  is 
also  so  familiar  and  idiomatic  as  to  be  easily  intelligible 
to  “  unlearned  persons.55  The  sauce  piquante  of  his 
dish  is  a  delicate  irony,  which,  even  when  it  is  most 
malicious,  is  always  well-bred  and  ceremonious.  In  his 
character-portraits,  he  maintains  the  most  delightful 
sub-humorous  gravity,  coupled  with  the  keenest  per¬ 
ception  of  vanity  or  affectation  in  his  models  ;  in 
his  ridicule  of  extravagant  fashions  and  follies,  he 
embroiders  his  theme  with  the  most  ingenious  and 
fanciful  illustrations  and  analogies.  For  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  deep  emotion  he  is  too  well-regulated  and 
undemonstrative  ;  but  he  can  be  dignified,  earnest, 
and  even  impressive  upon  serious  occasions.  In  these 
days  of  reactionary  criticism,  it  has  sometimes  been 
thought  necessary  to  question  the  traditional  “cor¬ 
rectness  ”  of  his  style,  the  extent  of  his  learning,  the 
depth  of  his  philosophy.  Even  his  eulogist,  Johnson, 
said  of  him  that  “he  thought  justly,  but  thought 
faintly  ” — an  utterance  which  later  writers  have  trans¬ 
lated  into  surface-knowledge  and  literary  anaemia. 
But  whether  he  was  deficient  in  these  respects  or 
not,  it  must  be  granted  (as  Johnson  also  admits)  that 
he  had  read  the  volume  of  human  life,  and  knew  the 
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heart  of  man.  And  he  certainly  understood  his  public. 
His  method  of  address  was  exactly  suited  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  society  around  him — a  society  not  indeed 
ignorant  or  without  culture,  but  requiring  gently  per¬ 
suasive,  judicious,  and  nicely  graduated  enlightenment 
upon  many  topics,  ethical  and  otherwise,  which  have 
now  either  ceased  to  be  discussed,  or  are  approached 
from  different  points  of  view.  For  this  semi-educated, 
semi-emancipated,  and  (at  first)  not  very  sympathetic 
class  of  reader,  there  could  be  no  better  medium  of 
communication  between  teacher  and  taught  than  the 
not-too-erudite,  not-too-abstract,  not-too-profound,  but 
perfectly  polished,  perspicuous  and  colloquial  dis¬ 
courses  of  “Mr.  Spectator.” 

The  Essays  here  given  as  specimens  of  Addison’s 
work  in  this  kind,  have  not  been  chosen  on  any  very 
scientific  plan.  The  criterion  has  generally  been  their 
readable  quality ;  but  even  in  this  narrow  compass, 
they  will  he  found  to  illustrate  different  moods  of  the 
author.  Their  arrangement  is  chronological  ;  and  they 
are  unabridged. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


Ealing,  October  1906. 
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THE  POLITICAL  UPHOLSTERER. 

There  lived  some  years  since  within  my  neigh¬ 
bourhood  a  very  grave  person,  an  upholsterer,  who 
seemed  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  application 
to  business.  He  was  a  very  early  riser,  and  was 
often  abroad  two  or  three  hours  before  any  of  his 
neighbours.  He  had  a  particular  carefulness  in  the 
knitting  of  his  brows,  and  a  kind  of  impatience 
in  all  his  motions,  that  plainly  discovered  he  was 
always  intent  on  matters  of  importance.  Upon 
my  inquiry  into  his  life  and  conversation,  I  found 
him  to  be  the  greatest  newsmonger  in  our  quarter ; 
that  he  rose  before  day  to  read  the  Postman  ;  and 
that  he  would  take  two  or  three  turns  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town  before  his  neighbours  were  up,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  Dutch  mails  come  in.  He 
had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  but  was  much 
more  inquisitive  to  know  what  passed  in  Poland 
than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain 
and  anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Augustus's  welfare 
than  that  of  his  nearest  relations.  He  looked 
extremely  thin  in  a  dearth  of  news,  and  never 
enjoyed  himself  in  a  westerly  wind.  This  inde- 
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fatigable  kind  of  life  was  the  ruin  of  his 
shop :  for  about  the  time  that  his  favourite 
prince  left  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  broke  and 
disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long  out  of 
mind,  till  about  three  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking 
in  St.  James's  Park,  I  heard  somebody  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  hemming  after  me  :  and  who  should  it  be 
but  my  old  neighbour  the  upholsterer.  I  saw 
he  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  by  certain 
shabby  superfluities  in  his  dress  :  for,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  was  a  very  sultry  day  for  the 
time  of  year,  he  wore  a  loose  greatcoat  and  a 
muff,  with  a  long  campaign-wig  out  of  curl ;  to 
which  he  had  added  the  ornament  of  a  pair  of 
black  garters  buckled  under  the  knee.  Upon 
his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  inquire  into 
his  present  circumstances ;  but  was  prevented  by 
his  asking  me,  with  a  whisper,  “  Whether  the  last 
letters  brought  any  accounts  that  one  might  rely 
upon  from  Bender  ?  "  I  told  him,  “  None  that 
I  heard  of ;  "  and  asked  him,  “  Whether  he  had 
yet  married  his  eldest  daughter  ?  "  He  told  me, 
“No.  But  pray,"  says  he,  “tell  me  sincerely, 
what  are  your  thoughts  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ?  " 
(for  though  his  wife  and  children  were  starving,  I 
found  his  chief  concern  at  present  was  for  this 
great  monarch.)  I  told  him,  “  that  I  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  age."  “  But 
pray,"  says  he,  “  do  you  think  there  is  anything 
in  the  story  of  his  wound  ?  "  and  finding  me  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  question,  "  Nay,"  says  he,  “  I  only 
propose  it  to  you."  I  answered,  “  that  I  thought 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  it."  “  But  why  in 
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the  heel/'  says  he,  “more  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body  ?  ”  “  Because/'  says  I,  “  the  bullet 

chanced  to  light  there/’ 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner 
ended,  but  he  began  to  launch  out  into  a  long 
dissertation  upon  the  affairs  of  the  North  ;  and 
after  having  spent  some  time  on  them,  he  told 
me,  he  was  in  a  great  perplexity  how  to  reconcile 
the  Supplement  with  the  English  Post,  and  had 
been  just  now  examining  what  the  other  papers 
say  upon  the  same  subject.  “  The  Daily  Courant 
(says  he)  has  these  words,  ‘We  have  advices  from 
very  good  hands,  that  a  certain  prince  has  some 
matters  of  great  importance  under  consideration/ 
This  is  very  mysterious ;  but  the  Post-boy  leaves 
us  more  in  the  dark,  for  he  tells  us,  ‘  That  there 
are  private  intimations  of  measures  taken  by  a 
certain  prince,  which  time  will  bring  to  light/ 
Now  the  Postman,  (says  he,)  who  used  to  be 
very  clear,  refers  to  the  same  news  in  these 
words :  ‘  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince 
affords  great  matter  of  speculation.'  This  cer¬ 
tain  prince,  (says  the  upholsterer,)  whom  they  are 

all  so  cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be - ," 

upon  which,  though  there  was  nobody  near  us, 
he  whispered  something  in  my  ear,  which  I  did 
not  hear,  or  think  worth  my  while  to  make  him 
repeat. 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
Mall,  where  were  three  or  four  very  odd  fellows 
sitting  together  upon  the  bench.  These  I  found 
were  all  of  them  politicians,  who  used  to  sun 
tliemselves  in  that  place  every  day  about  dinner¬ 
time.  Observing  them  to  be  curiosities  in  their 
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kind,  and  my  friend's  acquaintance,  I  sat  down 
among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great 
assertor  of  paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a  seem¬ 
ing  concern,  that  by  some  news  he  had  lately 
read  from  Muscovy,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  a  storm  gathering  in  the  Black  Sea,  which 
might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the  naval  forces  of  this 
nation.  To  this  he  added,  that  for  his  part,  he 
could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven  out  of 
Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but  be  pre¬ 
judicial  to  our  woollen  manufacture.  He  then 
told  us,  that  he  looked  upon  those  extraordinary 
revolutions  which  had  lately  happened  in  these 
parts  of  the  world,  to  have  risen  chiefly  from  two 
persons  who  were  not  much  talked  of ;  and  those, 
says  he,  are  Prince  Menzikoff,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Mirandola.  He  backed  his  assertions  with 
so  many  broken  hints,  and  such  a  show  of  depth 
and  wisdom,  that  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  his 
opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which 
seldom  escapes  a  knot  of  true-born  Englishmen, 
whether  in  case  of  a  religious  war,  the  Protestants 
would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  Papists  ?  This 
we  unanimously  determined  on  the  Protestant 
side.  One  who  sat  on  my  right  hand,  and,  as  I 
found  by  his  discourse,  had  been  in  the  West 
Indies,  assured  us,  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  for  the  Protestants  to  beat  the  pope  at 
sea ;  and  added,  that  whenever  such  a  war  does 
break  out,  it  must  turn  to  the  good  of  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands.  Upon  this,  one  who  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the 
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geographer  of  the  company,  said,  that  in  case  the 
Papists  should  drive  the  Protestants  from  these 
parts  of  Europe,  when  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  it  would  be  impossible  to  beat  them  out 
of  Norway  and  Greenland,  provided  the  northern 
crowns  hold  together,  and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
stand  neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfort,  that  there 
were  vast  tracts  of  land  about  the  pole,  inhabited 
neither  by  Protestants  nor  Papists,  and  of  greater 
extent  than  all  the  Roman  Catholic  dominions  in 
Europe. 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my 
friend  the  upholsterer  began  to  exert  himself  upon 
the  present  negotiations  of  peace,  in  which  he 
deposed  princes,  settled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms, 
and  balanced  the  power  of  Europe,  with  great 
justice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and 
was  going  away ;  but  had  not  been  gone  thirty 
yards,  before  the  upholsterer  hemmed  again  after 
me.  Upon  his  advancing  towards  me,  with  a 
whisper,  I  expected  to  hear  some  secret  piece  of 
news,  which  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  bench ;  but  instead  of  that,  he 
desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  half-a-crown. 
In  compassion  to  so  needy  a  statesman,  and  to 
dissipate  the  confusion  I  found  he  was  in,  I  told 
him,  if  he  pleased,  I  would  give  him  five  shillings, 
to  receive  five  pounds  of  him  when  the  Great 
Turk  was  driven  out  of  Constantinople  ;  which  he 
very  readily  accepted,  but  not  before  he  had  laid 
down  to  me  the  impossibility  of  such  an  event,  as 
the  affairs  of  Europe  now  stand. 
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This  paper  I  design  for  the  particular  benefit 
of  those  worthy  citizens  who  live  more  in  a  coffee¬ 
house  than  in  their  shops,  and  whose  thoughts 
are  so  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  allies,  that 
they  forget  their  customers. 
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TOM  FOLIO. 

Tom  Folio  is  a  broker  in  learning,  employed  to 
get  together  good  editions,  and  stock  the  libraries 
of  great  men.  There  is  not  a  sale  of  books  be¬ 
gins  till  Tom  Folio  is  seen  at  the  door.  There 
is  not  an  auction  where  his  name  is  not  heard, 
and  that  too  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  in  the 
critical  moment,  before  the  last  decisive  stroke 
of  the  hammer.  There  is  not  a  subscription  goes 
forward,  in  which  Tom  is  not  privy  to  the  first 
rough  draught  of  the  proposals ;  nor  a  catalogue 
printed,  that  doth  not  come  to  him  wet  from  the 
press.  He  is  an  universal  scholar,  so  far  as  the 
title-page  of  all  authors,  knows  the  manuscripts 
in  which  they  were  discovered,  the  editions 
through  which  they  have  passed,  with  the  praises 
or  censures  which  they  have  received  from  the 
several  members  of  the  learned  world.  He  has 
a  greater  esteem  for  Aldus  and  Elzevir,  than  for 
Virgil  and  Horace.  If  you  talk  of  Herodotus,  he 
breaks  out  into  a  panegyric  upon  Harry  Stephens. 
He  thinks  he  gives  you  an  account  of  an  author, 
when  he  tells  the  subject  he  treats  of,  the  name 
of  the  editor,  and  the  year  in  which  it  was 
printed.  Or  if  you  draw  him  into  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  he  cries  up  the  goodness  of  the  paper, 
extols  the  diligence  of  the  corrector,  and  is  trans¬ 
ported  with  the  beauty  of  the  letter.  This  he 
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]ooks  upon  to  be  sound  learning  and  substantial 
criticism.  As  for  those  who  talk  of  the  fineness 
of  style,  and  the  justness  of  thought,  or  describe 
the  brightness  of  any  particular  passages ;  nay, 
though  they  write  themselves  in  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  author  they  admire,  Tom  looks  upon 
them  as  men  of  superficial  learning  and  flashy 
parts. 

I  had  yesterday  morning  a  visit  from  this 
learned  idiot,  (for  that  is  the  light  in  which  I 
consider  every  pedant,)  when  I  discovered  in  him 
some  little  touches  of  the  coxcomb,  which  I  had 
not  before  observed.  Being  very  full  of  the 
figure  which  he  makes  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  wonderfully  satisfied  with  his  great  stock  of 
knowledge,  he  gave  me  broad  intimations,  that 
he  did  not  “  believe  ”  in  all  points  as  his  fore¬ 
fathers  had  done.  He  then  communicated  to  me 
a  thought  of  a  certain  author  upon  a  passage  of 
Virgil’s  account  of  the  dead,  which  I  made  the 
subject  of  a  late  paper.  This  thought  hath  taken 
very  much  among  men  of  Tom's  pitch  and  under¬ 
standing,  though  universally  exploded  by  all  that 
know  how  to  construe  Virgil,  or  have  any  relish 
of  antiquity.  Not  to  trouble  my  reader  with  it, 
I  found  upon  the  whole,  that  Tom  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
because  iEneas,  at  his  leaving  the  empire  of  the 
dead,  passed  through  the  gate  of  ivory,  and  not 
through  that  of  horn.  Knowing  that  Tom  had  not 
sense  enough  to  give  up  an  opinion  which  he 
had  once  received,  that  he  might  avoid  wrang¬ 
ling,  I  told  him,  that  Virgil  possibly  had  his 
oversights  as  well  as  another  author.  “  Ah ! 
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Mr.  Bickerstaff,"  says  he,  “  you  would  have 
another  opinion  of  him,  if  you  would  read  him 
in  Daniel  Heinsius’s  edition.  I  have  perused 
him  myself  several  times  in  that  edition/'  con¬ 
tinued  he ;  “  and  after  the  strictest  and  most 
malicious  examination,  could  find  but  two  faults 
in  him :  one  of  them  is  in  the  iEneid,  where 
there  are  two  commas  instead  of  a  parenthesis ; 
and  another  in  the  third  Georgic,  where  you 
may  find  a  semicolon  turned  upside  down." 
“  Perhaps,"  (said  I,)  “  these  were  not  Virgil's 
thoughts,  but  those  of  the  transcriber."  “  I  do 
not  design  it,"  says  Tom,  “as  a  reflection  on 
Virgil :  on  the  contrary,  I  know  that  all  the 
manuscripts  ‘ reclaim'  against  such  a  punctua¬ 
tion.  Oh !  Mr.  Bickerstaff,"  says  he,  “  what 
wrould  a  man  give  to  see  one  simile  of  Virgil 
writ  in  his  own  hand  ? "  I  asked  him  which 
was  the  simile  he  meant;  but  was  answered, 
“Any  simile  in  Virgil."  He  then  told  me  all 
the  secret  history  in  the  commonwealth  of 
learning;  of  modern  pieces  that  had  the  names 
of  ancient  authors  annexed  to  them ;  of  all  the 
books  that  were  now  writing  or  printing  in  the 
several  parts  of  Europe ;  of  many  amendments 
which  are  made,  and  not  yet  published ;  and 
a  thousand  other  particulars,  which  I  would 
not  have  my  memory  burthened  with  for  a 
Vatican. 

At  length,  being  fully  persuaded  that  I 
thoroughly  admired  him,  and  looked  upon  him 
as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  he  took  his  leave.  I 
know  several  of  Tom's  class  who  are  professed 
admirers  of  Tasso  without  understanding  a  word 
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of  Italian ;  and  one  in  particular,  that  carries 
a  Pastor  Fido  in  his  pocket,  in  which  I  am  sure 
he  is  acquainted  with  no  other  beauty  but  the 
clearness  of  the  character. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pedant,  who,  with  all 
Tom  Folio’s  impertinencies,  hath  greater  super¬ 
structures  and  embellishments  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  is  still  more  insupportable  than  the 
other,  in  the  same  degree  as  he  is  more  learned. 
Of  this  kind  very  often  are  editors,  commen¬ 
tators,  interpreters,  scholiasts,  and  critics ;  and 
in  short,  all  men  of  deep  learning  without  com¬ 
mon  sense.  These  persons  set  a  greater  value 
on  themselves  for  having  found  out  the  meaning 
of  a  passage  in  Greek,  than  upon  the  author  for 
having  written  it;  nay,  will  allow  the  passage 
itself  not  to  have  any  beauty  in  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would  be  considered  as  the 
greatest  men  in  the  age  for  having  interpreted 
it.  They  will  look  with  contempt  upon  the 
most  beautiful  poems  that  have  been  composed 
by  any  of  their  contemporaries ;  but  will  lock 
themselves  up  in  their  studies  for  a  twelvemonth 
together,  to  correct,  publish,  and  expound,  such 
trifles  of  antiquity  as  a  modern  author  would  be 
contemned  for.  Men  of  the  strictest  morals, 
severest  lives,  and  the  gravest  professions,  will 
write  volumes  upon  an  idle  sonnet  that  is  origin¬ 
ally  in  Greek  or  Latin ;  give  editions  of  the  most 
immoral  authors,  and  spin  out  whole  pages  upon 
the  various  readings  of  a  lewd  expression.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  excuse  for  them  is,  that  their 
works  sufficiently  show  they  have  no  taste  of  their 
authors ;  and  that  what  they  do  in  this  kind,  is 
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out  of  their  great  learning,  and  not  out  of  any 
levity  or  lasciviousness  of  temper. 

A  pedant  of  this  nature  is  wonderfully  well 
described  in  six  lines  of  Boileau,  with  which  I 
shall  conclude  his  character : 

Un  Pedant  enyvr£  de  sa  vaine  science, 

Tout  herisse  de  Grec,  tout  bouffi  d’  arrogance, 

Et  qui  de  mille  Auteurs  retenus  mot  pour  mot, 

Dans  sa  tete  entassez  n’  a  souvent  fait  qu’un  Sot, 
Croit  qu  ’un  Livre  fait  tout,  et  que  sans  Aristote 
La  Raison  ne  voit  goute,  et  le  bon  Sens  radote. 
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NED  SOFTLY,  THE  POET. 

I  yesterday  came  hither  about  two  hours  before 
the  company  generally  make  their  appearance, 
with  a  design  to  read  over  all  the  newspapers ; 
but  upon  my  sitting  down,  I  was  accosted  by 
Ned  Softly,  who  saw  me  from  a  corner  in  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  where  I  found  he  had 
been  writing  something.  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  (says 
he,)  I  observe  by  a  late  paper  of  yours,  that  you 
and  I  are  just  of  a  humour ;  for,  you  must  know, 
of  all  impertinencies,  there  is  nothing  which  I 
so  much  hate  as  news.  I  never  read  a  Gazette 
in  my  life ;  and  never  trouble  my  head  about  our 
armies,  whether  they  win  or  lose,  or  in  what  part 
of  the  world  they  lie  encamped.  Without  giving 
me  time  to  reply,  he  drew  a  paper  of  verses  out 
of  his  pocket,  telling  me  that  he  had  something 
which  would  entertain  me  more  agreeably,  and 
that  he  would  desire  my  judgment  upon  every 
line,  for  that  we  had  time  enough  before  us  till 
the  company  came  in. 

Ned  Softly  is  a  very  pretty  poet,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  easy  lines.  Waller  is  his  favourite  : 
and  as  that  admirable  writer  has  the  best  and 
worst  verses  of  any  among  our  English  poets, 
Ned  Softly  has  got  all  the  bad  ones  without 
book,  which  he  repeats  upon  occasion,  to  show 
his  reading,  and  garnish  his  conversation.  Ned  is 
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indeed  a  true  English  reader,  incapable  of  relish¬ 
ing  the  great  and  masterly  strokes  of  this  art ;  but 
wonderfully  pleased  with  the  little  Gothic  orna¬ 
ments  of  epigrammatical  conceits,  turns,  points, 
and  quibbles,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  most 
admired  of  our  English  poets,  and  practised  by 
those  who  want  genius  and  strength  to  represent, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  simplicity  in  its 
natural  beauty  and  perfection. 

Finding  myself  unavoidably  engaged  in  such  a 
conversation,  I  was  resolved  to  turn  my  pain  into 
a  pleasure,  and  to  divert  myself  as  well  as  I  could 
with  so  very  odd  a  fellow.  “You  must  under¬ 
stand,  (says  Ned,)  that  the  sonnet  I  am  going  to 
read  to  you  was  written  upon  a  lady,  who  showed 
me  some  verses  of  her  own  making,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  poet  of  our  age.  But  you  shall  hear  it." 
Upon  which  he  began  to  read  as  follows  : 


“TO  MIRA,  ON  HER  INCOMPARABLE  POEM. 


I. 

“  When  dressed  in  laurel  wreaths  you  shine, 
And  tune  your  soft  melodious  notes, 

You  seem  a  sister  of  the  Nine, 

Or  Phoebus’  self  in  petticoats. 


II. 

“  I  fancy,  when  your  song  you  sing, 

(Your  song  you  sing  with  so  much  art,) 

Your  pen  was  plucked  from  Cupid’s  wing  ; 

For  ah  !  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart.” 

0*  Why  (says  I)  this  is  a  little  nosegay  of 
conceits,  a  very  lump  of  salt :  every  verse  has 
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something  in  it  that  piques ;  and  then  the  dart 
in  the  last  line  is  certainly  as  pretty  a  sting  in 
the  tail  of  an  epigram  (for  so  I  think  your  critics 
call  it)  as  ever  entered  into  the  thought  of  a 
poet.”  “  Dear  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  (says  he,  shaking 
me  by  the  hand,)  everybody  knows  you  to  be  a 
judge  of  these  things  ;  and  to  tell  you  truly,  I 
read  over  Roscommon's  translation  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry  three  several  times,  before  I  sat 
down  to  write  the  sonnet  which  I  have  shown 
you.  But  you  shall  hear  it  again,  and  pray 
observe  every  line  of  it,  for  not  one  of  them  shall 
pass  without  your  approbation. 

‘  When  dressed  in  laurel  wreaths  you  shine.’ 

Ci  That  is,  (says  he,)  when  you  have  your 
garland  on ;  when  you  are  writing  verses.”  To 
which  I  replied,  “  I  know  your  meaning :  a 
metaphor  !  ”  “  The  same,”  said  he,  and  went 

on : 

“  ‘  And  tune  your  soft  melodious  notes.* 

“  Pray  observe  the  gliding  of  that  verse  ;  there 
is  scarce  a  consonant  in  it :  I  took  care  to  make 
it  run  upon  liquids.  Give  me  your  opinion  of 
it.”  “  Truly,  (said  I,)  I  think  it  as  good  as  the 
former.”  (t  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so, 
(says  he,)  but  mind  the  next  : 

‘  You  seem  a  sister  of  the  Nine.* 

“  That  is,  (says  he,)  you  seem  a  sister  of  the 
Muses  ;  for  if  you  look  into  ancient  authors,  you 
will  find  it  was  their  opinion,  that  there  were 
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nine  of  them.”  “  I  remember  it  very  well,  (said 
I,)  but  pray  proceed.” 

“  4  Or  Phoebus’  self  in  petticoats.’ 

“  Phoebus  (says  he)  was  the  god  of  poetry. 
These  little  instances,  Mr.  BickerstafF,  show  a 
gentleman's  reading.  Then  to  take  off  from  the 
air  of  learning  which  Phoebus  and  the  Muses 
have  given  to  this  first  stanza,  you  may  observe, 
how  it  falls  all  of  a  sudden  into  the  familiar ;  in 
petticoats  ! 

‘  Or  Phoebus’  self  in  petticoats.’  ” 

“  Let  us  now  (says  I)  enter  upon  the  second 
stanza.  I  find  the  first  line  is  still  a  continuation 
of  the  metaphor. 

4 1  fancy  when  your  song  you  sing.’  ” 

“  It  is  very  right,  (says  he  ;)  but  pray  observe 
the  turn  of  words  in  those  two  lines.  I  was  a 
whole  hour  in  adjusting  of  them,  and  have  still 
a  doubt  upon  me,  whether  in  the  second  line  it 
should  be,  *  Your  song  you  sing  ; ’  or,  ‘  You  sing 
your  song.'  You  shall  hear  them  both  :  ” 

4 1  fancy,  when  your  song  you  sing, 

(Your  song  you  sing  with  so  much  art,)  ’ 

or, 

4 1  fancy  when  your  song  you  sing, 

(You  sing  your  song  with  so  much  art. )  ’  ” 

“  Truly,  (said  I,)  the  turn  is  so  natural  either 
'tyay,  that  you  have  made  me  almost  giddy  with 
it.”  "  Dear  Sir,  (said  he,  grasping  me  by  the 
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hand,)  you  have  a  great  deal  of  patience  ;  but 
pray  what  do  you  think  of  the  next  verse  ? 

‘  Your  pen  was  plucked  from  Cupid’s  wing.’  ” 

“  Think  !  (says  I,)  I  think  you  have  made 
Cupid  look  like  a  little  goose."  “  That  was  my 
meaning,  (says  he,)  I  think  the  ridicule  is  well 
enough  hit  off.  But  we  now  come  to  the  last, 
which  sums  up  the  whole  matter. 

‘  For  ah  !  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart.’ 

“  Pray  how  do  you  like  that  ah  !  doth  it  not 
make  a  pretty  figure  in  that  place  ?  Ah  ! — it 
looks  as  if  I  felt  the  dart,  and  cried  out  at  being 
pricked  with  it. 

‘  For  ah !  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart.’ 

“  My  friend  Dick  Easy  (continued  he)  assured 
me,  he  would  rather  have  written  that  ah  !  than 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  iEneid.  He 
indeed  objected,  that  I  made  Mira's  pen  like  a 
quill  in  one  of  the  lines,  and  like  a  dart  in  the 

other.  But  as  to  that - "  “  Oh  !  as  to  that, 

(says  I,)  it  is  but  supposing  Cupid  to  be  like  a 
porcupine,  and  his  quills  and  darts  will  be  the 
same  thing."  He  was  going  to  embrace  me  for 
the  hint ;  but  half  a  dozen  critics  coming  into  the 
room,  whose  faces  he  did  not  like,  he  conveyed 
the  sonnet  into  his  pocket,  and  whispered  me  in 
the  ear,  he  would  show  it  me  again  as  soon  as  his 
man  had  written  it  over  fair. 
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I  was  last  night  visited  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  discourse,  and  never 
fails  to  entertain  his  company  with  a  variety  of 
thoughts  and  hints  that  are  altogether  new  and 
uncommon.  Whether  it  were  in  complaisance  to 
my  way  of  living,  or  his  real  opinion,  he  advanced 
the  following  paradox,  “That  it  required  much 
greater  talents  to  fill  up  and  become  a  retired 
life,  than  a  life  of  business.”  Upon  this  occasion 
he  rallied  very  agreeably  the  busy  men  of  the 
age,  who  only  valued  themselves  for  being  in 
motion,  and  passing  through  a  series  of  trifling 
and  insignificant  actions.  In  the  heat  of  his 
discourse,  seeing  a  piece  of  money  lying  on  my 
table,  “  I  defy  (says  he)  any  of  these  active  per¬ 
sons  to  produce  half  the  adventures  that  this 
twelvepenny  piece  has  been  engaged  in,  were 
it  possible  for  him  to  give  us  an  account  of  his 
life/’ 

My  friend's  talk  made  so  odd  an  impression 
upon  my  mind,  that  soon  after  I  was  a-bed  I  fell 
insensibly  into  a  most  unaccountable  reverie,  that 
had  neither  moral  nor  design  in  it,  and  cannot  be 
so  properly  called  a  dream  as  a  delirium. 

Methoughts  the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the 
table  reared  itself  upon  its  edge,  and  turning  the 
face  towards  me,  opened  its  mouth,  and  in  a  soft 
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silver  sound,  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
his  life  and  adventures : 

“  I  was  born  (says  he)  on  the  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  near  a  little  village  of  Peru,  and  made  a 
voyage  to  England  in  an  ingot,  under  the  convoy 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  I  was,  soon  after  my  arrival, 
taken  out  of  my  Indian  habit,  refined,  naturalized, 
and  put  into  the  British  mode,  with  the  face  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  one  side,  and  the  arms  of 
the  country  on  the  other.  Being  thus  equipped, 
I  found  in  me  a  wonderful  inclination  to  ramble, 
and  visit  all  parts  of  the  new  world  into  which 
I  was  brought.  The  people  very  much  favoured 
my  natural  disposition,  and  shifted  me  so  fast 
from  hand  to  hand,  that  before  I  was  five  years 
old,  I  had  travelled  into  almost  every  comer  of 
the  nation.  But  in  the  beginning  of  my  sixth 
year,  to  my  unspeakable  grief,  I  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  miserable  old  fellow,  who  clapped  me 
into  an  iron  chest,  where  I  found  five  hundred 
more  of  my  own  quality  who  lay  under  the  same 
confinement.  The  only  relief  we  had,  was  to  be 
taken  out  and  counted  over  in  the  fresh  air  every 
morning  and  evening.  After  an  imprisonment 
of  several  years,  we  heard  somebody  knocking 
at  our  chest,  and  breaking  it  open  with  a  hammer. 
This  we  found  was  the  old  man’s  heir,  who,  as 
his  father  lay  a  dying,  was  so  good  as  to  come 
to  our  release  :  he  separated  us  that  very  day. 
What  was  the  fate  of  my  companions  I  know 
not :  as  for  myself,  I  was  sent  to  the  apothecary’s 
shop  for  a  pint  of  sack.  The  apothecary  gave  me 
to  an  herb-woman,  the  herb-woman  to  a  butcher, 
the  butcher  to  a  brewer,  and  the  brewer  to  his 
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wife,  who  made  a  present  of  me  to  a  noncon¬ 
formist  preacher.  After  this  manner  I  made  my 
way  merrily  through  the  world ;  for,  as  I  told 
you  before,  we  shillings  love  nothing  so  much  as 
travelling.  I  sometimes  fetched  in  a  shoulder 
of  mutton,  sometimes  a  play-book,  and  often  had 
the  satisfaction  to  treat  a  Templar  at  a  twelve- 
penny  ordinary,  or  carry  him,  with  three  friends, 
to  Westminster  Hall. 

“  In  the  midst  of  this  pleasant  progress  which 
I  made  from  place  to  place,  I  was  arrested  by  a 
superstitious  old  woman,  who  shut  me  up  in  a 
greasy  purse,  in  pursuance  of  a  foolish  saying, 
“  That  while  she  kept  a  Queen  Elizabeth's  shilling 
about  her,  she  should  never  be  without  money." 
I  continued  here  a  close  prisoner  for  many  months, 
till  at  last  I  was  exchanged  for  eight  and  forty 
farthings. 

“  I  thus  rambled  from  pocket  to  pocket  till  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  when,  to  my  shame 
be  it  spoken,  I  was  employed  in  raising  soldiers 
against  the  king :  for  being  of  a  very  tempting 
breadth,  a  sergeant  made  use  of  me  to  inveigle 
country  fellows,  and  list  them  in  the  service  of 
the  parliament. 

“  As  soon  as  he  had  made  one  man  sure,  his 
way  was  to  oblige  him  to  take  a  shilling  of  a 
more  homely  figure,  and  then  practise  the  same 
trick  upon  another.  Thus  I  continued  doing 
great  mischief  to  the  crown,  till  my  officer, 
chancing  one  morning  to  walk  abroad  earlier 
than  ordinary,  sacrificed  me  to  his  pleasures,  and 
made  use  of  me  to  seduce  a  milk-maid.  This 
wench  bent  me,  and  gave  me  to  her  sweetheart. 
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applying  more  properly  than  she  intended  the 
usual  form  of,  “  To  my  love  and  from  my  love.’’ 
This  ungenerous  gallant  marrying  her  within  a 
few  days  after,  pawned  me  for  a  dram  of  brandy, 
and  drinking  me  out  next  day,  I  was  beaten  flat 
with  a  hammer,  and  again  sent  a  running. 

“  After  many  adventures,  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  relate,  I  was  sent  to  a  young  spend¬ 
thrift,  in  company  with  the  will  of  his  deceased 
father.  The  young  fellow,  who  I  found  was  very 
extravagant,  gave  great  demonstrations  of  jcy  at 
the  receiving  of  the  will :  but  opening  it,  he 
found  himself  disinherited  and  cut  off  from  the 
possession  of  a  fair  estate,  by  virtue  of  my  being 
made  a  present  to  him.  This  put  him  into  such 
a  passion,  that  after  having  taken  me  in  his  hand, 
and  cursed  me,  he  squirred  me  away  from  him  as 
far  as  he  could  fling  me.  I  chanced  to  light  in 
an  unfrequented  place  under  a  dead  wall,  where 
I  lay  undiscovered  and  useless,  during  the  usur¬ 
pation  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

“  About  a  year  after  the  king’s  return,  a  poor 
cavalier  that  was  walking  there  about  dinner¬ 
time,  fortunately  cast  his  eye  upon  me,  and,  to 
the  great  joy  of  us  both,  carried  me  to  a  cook’s 
shop,  where  he  dined  upon  me,  and  drank  the 
king’s  health  When  I  came  again  into  the 
world,  I  found  that  I  had  been  happier  in  my 
retirement  than  I  thought,  having  probably,  by 
that  means,  escaped  wearing  a  monstrous  pair  of 
breeches. 

“  Being  now  of  great  credit  and  antiquity,  I 
was  rather  looked  upon  as  a  medal  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  coin  ;  for  which  reason  a  gamester  laid  hold 
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of  me,  and  converted  me  to  a  counter,  having  got 
together  some  dozens  of  us  for  that  use.  We  led 
a  melancholy  life  in  his  possession,  being  busy  at 
those  hours  wherein  current  coin  is  at  rest,  and 
partaking  the  fate  of  our  master,  being  in  a  few 
moments  valued  at  a  crown,  a  pound,  or  a  six¬ 
pence,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
fortune  of  the  cards  placed  us.  I  had  at  length 
the  good  luck  to  see  my  master  break,  by  which 
means  I  was  again  sent  abroad  under  my  primi¬ 
tive  denomination  of  a  shilling. 

“  I  shall  pass  over  many  other  accidents  of  less 
moment,  and  hasten  to  that  fatal  catastrophe, 
when  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  artist,  who  con¬ 
veyed  me  under  ground,  and  with  an  unmerciful 
pair  of  shears,  cut  off  my  titles,  clipped  my  brims, 
retrenched  my  shape,  rubbed  me  to  my  inmost 
ring,  and,  in  short,  so  spoiled  and  pillaged  me, 
that  he  did  not  leave  me  worth  a  groat.  You 
may  think  what  a  confusion  I  was  in,  to  see  my¬ 
self  thus  curtailed  and  disfigured.  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  to  have  shown  my  head,  had  not 
all  my  old  acquaintance  been  reduced  to  the  same 
shameful  figure,  excepting  some  few  that  were 
punched  through  the  belly.  In  the  midst  of  this 
general  calamity,  when  everybody  thought  our 
misfortune  irretrievable,  and  our  case  desperate, 
we  were  thrown  into  the  furnace  together,  and 
(as  it  often  happens  with  cities  rising  out  of  a 
fire)  appeared  with  greater  beauty  and  lustre  than 
we  could  ever  boast  of  before.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  since  this  change  of  sex  which  you 
now  see,  I  shall  take  some  other  opportunity  to 
relate.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  only  repeat 
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two  adventures,  as  being  very  extraordinary,  and 
neither  of  them  having  ever  happened  to  me 
above  once  in  my  life.  The  first  was,  my  being 
in  a  poet’s  pocket,  who  was  so  taken  with  the 
brightness  and  novelty  of  my  appearance,  that  it 
gave  occasion  to  the  finest  burlesque  poem  in  the 
British  language,  entitled  from  me,  ‘The  Splen¬ 
did  Shilling/  1  The  second  adventure,  which  I 
must  not  omit,  happened  to  me  in  the  year  1703, 
when  I  was  given  away  in  charity  to  a  blind 
man ;  but  indeed  this  was  by  a  mistake,  the 
person  who  gave  me  having  heedlessly  thrown 
me  into  the  hat  among  a  pennyworth  of 
farthings/’ 

1  By  John  Phillips. 
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There  are  no  books  which  I  more  delight  in 
than  in  travels,  especially  those  that  describe 
remote  countries,  and  give  the  writer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  his  parts  without  incurring 
any  danger  of  being  examined  or  contradicted. 
Among  all  the  authors  of  this  kind,  our  re¬ 
nowned  countryman  Sir  John  Mandeville  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  copiousness  of  his 
invention  and  greatness  of  his  genius.  The 
second  to  Sir  John  I  take  to  have  been  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  person  of  infinite  adven¬ 
ture  and  unbounded  imagination.  One  reads 
the  voyages  of  these  two  great  wits  with  as 
much  astonishment  as  the  travels  of  Ulysses  in 
Homer,  or  of  the  Red-Cross  Knight  in  Spencer. 
All  is  enchanted  ground  and  fairy  land. 

I  have  got  into  my  hands,  by  great  chance, 
several  manuscripts  of  these  two  eminent  authors, 
which  are  filled  with  greater  wonders  than  any 
of  those  they  have  communicated  to  the  public ; 
and  indeed,  were  they  not  so  well  attested, 
would  appear  altogether  improbable.  I  am  apt 
to  think,  the  ingenious  authors  did  not  publish 
them  with  the  rest  of  their  works,  lest  they 
should  pass  for  fictions  and  fables :  a  caution 
not  unnecessary,  when  the  reputation  of  their 
veracity  was  not  yet  established  in  the  world. 
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But  as  this  reason  has  now  no  further  weight, 
I  shall  make  the  public  a  present  of  these 
curious  pieces  at  such  times  as  I  shall  find  myself 
unprovided  with  other  subjects. 

The  present  paper  I  intend  to  fill  with  an 
extract  of  Sir  John's  journal,  in  which  that 
learned  and  worthy  knight  gives  an  account 
of  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  several  short 
speeches  which  he  made  in  the  territories  of 
Nova  Zembla.  I  need  not  inform  my  reader, 
that  the  author  of  Hudibras  alludes  to  this 
strange  quality  in  that  cold  climate,  when, 
speaking  of  abstracted  notions  clothed  in  a  visible 
shape,  he  adds  that  apt  simile. 

Like  words  congealed  in  northern  air. 

Not  to  keep  my  reader  any  longer  in  suspense, 
the  relation  put  into  modern  language  is  as 
follows  : 

“We  were  separated  by  a  storm  in  the  latitude 
of  73,  insomuch  that  only  the  ship  which  I  was 
in,  with  a  Dutch  and  a  French  vessel,  got  safe 
into  a  creek  of  Nova  Zembla.  We  landed,  in 
order  to  refit  our  vessels,  and  store  ourselves 
with  provisions.  The  crew  of  each  vessel  made 
themselves  a  cabin  of  turf  and  wood,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  to  fence  themselves 
against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  which 
was  severe  beyond  imagination.  We  soon  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  talking  to  one  another  we  lost 
several  of  our  words,  and  could  not  hear  one 
another  at  above  two  yards'  distance,  and  that 
too  when  we  sat  very  near  the  fire.  After  much 
perplexity,  I  found  that  our  words  froze  in  the 
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air  before  they  could  reach  the  ears  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  spoken.  I  was  soon 
confirmed  in  this  conjecture,  when,  upon  the 
increase  of  the  cold,  the  whole  company  grew 
dumb,  or  rather  deaf ;  for  every  man  was  sensible, 
as  we  afterwards  found,  that  he  spoke  as  well  as 
ever;  but  the  sounds  no  sooner  took  air,  than 
they  were  condensed  and  lost.  It  was  now  a 
miserable  spectacle  to  see  us  nodding  and  gaping 
at  one  another,  every  man  talking,  and  no  man 
heard.  One  might  observe  a  seaman,  that  could 
hail  a  ship  at  a  league  distance,  beckoning  with 
his  hands,  straining  his  lungs,  and  tearing  his 
throat,  but  all  in  vain. 

— Nec  vox,  nec  verba,  sequuntur. 

“We  continued  here  three  weeks  in  this  dismal 
plight.  At  length,  upon  a  turn  of  wind,  the 
air  about  us  began  to  thaw.  Our  cabin  was 
immediately  filled  with  a  dry  clattering  sound, 
which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  crackling 
of  consonants  that  broke  above  our  heads,  and 
were  often  mixed  with  a  gentle  hissing,  which 
I  imputed  to  the  letter  S,  that  occurs  so  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  English  tongue.  I  soon  after  felt 
a  breeze  of  whispers  rushing  by  my  ear ;  for 
those  being  of  a  soft  and  gentle  substance,  im¬ 
mediately  liquefied  in  the  warm  wind  that  blew 
across  our  cabin.  These  were  soon  followed  by 
syllables  and  short  words,  and  at  length  by  entire 
sentences,  that  melted  sooner  or  later,  as  they 
were  more  or  less  congealed  ;  so  that  we  now 
heard  everything  that  had  been  spoken  during 
the  whole  three  weeks  that  we  had  been  silent^ 
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if  I  may  use  that  expression.  It  was  now  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  yet,  to  my  surprise, 
I  heard  somebody  say,  u  Sir  John,  it  is  mid¬ 
night,  and  time  for  the  ship's  crew  to  go  to  bed,,, 
This  I  knew  to  be  the  pilot's  voice,  and  upon 
recollecting  myself,  I  concluded  that  he  had 
spoken  these  words  to  me  some  days  before, 
though  I  could  not  hear  them  before  the  present 
thaw.  My  reader  will  easily  imagine  how  the 
whole  crew  was  amazed  to  hear  every  man  talk¬ 
ing,  and  see  no  man  opening  his  mouth.  In  the 
midst  of  this  great  surprise  we  were  all  in,  we 
heard  a  volley  of  oaths  and  curses,  lasting  for  a 
long  while,  and  uttered  in  a  very  hoarse  voice, 
which  I  knew  belonged  to  the  boatswain,  who 
was  a  very  choleric  fellow,  and  had  taken  his 
opportunity  of  cursing  and  swearing  at  me  when 
he  thought  I  could  not  hear  him ;  for  I  had 
several  times  given  him  the  strappado  on  that 
account,  as  I  did  not  fail  to  repeat  it  for  these  his 
pious  soliloquies  when  I  got  him  on  shipboard. 

"  I  must  not  omit  the  names  of  several  beauties 
in  Wapping,  which  were  heard  every  now  and 
then,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  sigh  that  accom¬ 
panied  them ;  as,  Dear  Kate  !  Pretty  Mrs.  Peggy  ! 
When  shall  I  see  my  Sue  again  ?  This  betrayed 
several  amours  which  had  been  concealed  till 
that  time,  and  furnished  us  with  a  great  deal 
of  mirth  in  our  return  to  England. 

“  When  this  confusion  of  voices  was  pretty 
well  over,  though  I  was  afraid  to  offer  at  speak¬ 
ing,  as  fearing  I  should  not  be  heard,  I  proposed 
a  visit  to  the  Dutch  cabin,  which  lay  about  a 
mile  further  up  into  the  country.  My  crew 
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were  extremely  rejoiced  to  find  they  had  again 
recovered  their  hearing,  though  every  man 
uttered  his  voice  with  the  same  apprehensions 
that  I  had  done  : 

— Et  timide  verba  inter missa  retentat. 

“At  about  half  a  mile’s  distance  from  our 
cabin,  we  heard  the  groanings  of  a  bear,  which 
at  first  startled  us ;  but  upon  inquiry  we  were 
informed  by  some  of  our  company  that  he  was 
dead,  and  now  lay  in  salt,  having  been  killed 
upon  that  very  spot  about  a  fortnight  before  in 
the  time  of  the  frost.  Not  far  from  the  same 
place  we  were  likewise  entertained  with  some 
posthumous  snarls  and  barkings  of  a  fox. 

“We  at  length  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch 
settlement,  and  upon  entering  the  room,  found 
it  filled  with  sighs  that  smelt  of  brandy,  and 
several  other  unsavoury  sounds  that  were  alto¬ 
gether  inarticulate.  My  valet,  who  was  an 
Irishman,  fell  into  so  great  a  rage  at  what  he 
heard,  that  he  drew  his  sword ;  but  not  knowing 
where  to  lay  the  blame,  he  put  it  up  again.  We 
were  stunned  with  these  confused  noises,  but  did 
not  hear  a  single  word  till  about  half  an  hour 
after ;  which  I  ascribed  to  the  harsh  and  ob¬ 
durate  sounds  of  that  language,  which  wanted 
more  time  than  ours  to  melt  and  become  audible. 

“After  having  here  met  with  a  very  hearty 
welcome,  we  went  to  the  French  cabin,  who, 
to  make  amends  for  their  three  weeks’  silence, 
were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater  rapidity 
and  confusion  than  ever  I  heard  in  an  assembly 
even  of  that  nation.  Their  language,  as  I  found, 
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upon  the  first  giving  of  the  weather,  fell  asunder 
and  dissolved.  I  was  here  convinced  of  an  error 
into  which  I  Had  before  fallen  ;  for  I  fancied,  that 
for  the  freezing  of  the  sound,  it  was  necessary 
for  it  to  be  wrapped  up,  and,  as  it  were,  pre¬ 
served  in  breath  ;  but  I  found  my  mistake,  when 
I  heard  the  sound  of  a  kit  playing  a  minuet  over 
our  heads.  I  asked  the  occasion  of  it ;  upon 
which  one  of  the  company  told  me,  that  it  would 
play  there  above  a  week  longer  if  the  thaw  con¬ 
tinued  ;  '  For,  (says  he,)  finding  ourselves  bereft 
of  speech,  we  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  company, 
who  had  this  musical  instrument  about  him,  to 
play  to  us  from  morning  to  night ;  all  which  time 
we  employed  in  dancing,  in  order  to  dissipate  our 
chagrin,  et  tuei  le  temps  ’  ” 

Here  Sir  John  gives  very  good  philosophical 
reasons,  why  the  kit  could  be  heard  during  the 
frost ;  but  as  they  are  something  prolix,  I  pass 
over  them  in  silence,  and  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  honourable  author  seems,  by  his  quotations, 
to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  ancient  poets, 
which  perhaps  raised  his  fancy  above  the  ordinary 
pitch  of  historians,  and  very  much  contributed  to 
the  embellishment  of  his  writings. 
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There  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afforded 
matter  of  greater  amusement  to  the  town  than 
Signior  Nicolini’s  combat  with  a  lion  in  the 
Haymarket,  which  has  been  very  often  exhibited 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
Upon  the  first  rumour  of  this  intended  combat, 
it  was  confidently  affirmed,  and  is  still  believed 
by  many  in  both  galleries,  that  there  would  be  a 
tame  lion  sent  from  the  Tower  every  opera  night, 
in  order  to  be  killed  by  Hydaspes ;  this  report, 
though  altogether  groundless,  so  universally  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  playhouse,  that 
some  of  the  most  refined  politicians  in  those 
parts  of  the  audience  gave  it  out  in  whisper,  that 
the  lion  was  a  cousin-german  of  the  tiger  who 
made  his  appearance  in  King  William’s  days,  and 
that  the  stage  would  be  supplied  with  lions  at 
the  public  expense,  during  the  whole  session. 
Many  likewise  were  the  conjectures  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  this  lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the 
hands  of  Signior  Nicolini  :  some  supposed  that 
he  was  to  subdue  him  in  recitativo,  as  Orpheus 
used  to  serve  the  wild  beasts  in  his  time,  and 
afterwards  to  knock  him  on  the  head ;  some 
fancied  that  the  lion  would  not  pretend  to  lay 
his  paws  upon  the  hero,  by  reason  of  the  received 
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opinion,  that  a  lion  will  not  hurt  a  virgin  :  several, 
who  pretended  to  have  seen  the  opera  in  Italy, 
had  informed  their  friends,  that  the  lion  was 
to  act  a  part  in  High-Dutch,  and  roar  twice  or 
thrice  to  a  thorough-bass,  before  he  fell  at  the 
feet  of  Hydaspes.  To  clear  up  a  matter  that  was 
so  variously  reported,  I  have  made  it  my  business 
to  examine  whether  this  pretended  lion  is  really 
the  savage  he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a  counter¬ 
feit. 

But  before  I  communicate  my  discoveries,  I 
must  acquaint  the  reader,  that  upon  my  walking 
behind  the  scenes  last  winter,  as  I  was  thinking 
on  something  else,  I  accidentally  jostled  against 
a  monstrous  animal  that  extremely  startled  me, 
and  upon  my  nearer  survey  of  it,  appeared  to  be 
a  lion  rampant.  The  lion  seeing  me  very  much 
surprised,  told  me,  in  a  gentle  voice,  that  I  might 
come  by  him  if  I  pleased  :  “  For,”  says  he,  “  I  do 
not  intend  to  hurt  anybody.”  I  thanked  him 
very  kindly,  and  passed  by  him.  And  in  a  little 
time  after  saw  him  leap  upon  the  stage,  and  act 
his  part  with  very  great  applause.  It  has  been 
observed  by  several,  that  the  lion  has  changed 
his  manner  of  acting  twice  or  thrice  since  his 
first  appearance ;  which  will  not  seem  strange, 
when  I  acquaint  my  reader  that  the  lion  has 
been  changed  upon  the  audience  three  several 
times.  The  first  lion  was  a  candle-snuffer,  who 
being  a  fellow  of  a  testy,  choleric  temper,  over¬ 
did  his  part,  and  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
killed  so  easily  as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  be¬ 
sides,  it  was  observed  of  him,  that  he  grew  more 
surly  every  time  he  came  out  of  the  lion,  and 
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having  dropt  some  words  in  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his  best,  and  that  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  thrown  upon  his  back  in 
the  scuffle,  and  that  he  would  wrestle  with  Mr. 
Nicolini  for  what  he  pleased,  out  of  his  lion’s 
skin,  it  was  thought  proper  to  discard  him  :  and 
it  is  verily  believed,  to  this  day,  that  had  he  been 
brought  upon  the  stage  another  time,  he  would 
certainly  have  done  mischief.  Besides,  it  was 
objected  against  the  first  lion,  that  he  reared  him¬ 
self  so  high  upon  his  hinder  paws,  and  walked  in 
so  erect  a  posture,  that  he  looked  more  like  an 
old  man  than  a  lion. 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who 
belonged  to  the  playhouse,  and  had  the  character 
of  a  mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  profession. 
If  the  former  was  too  furious,  this  was  too  sheep¬ 
ish  for  his  part ;  insomuch,  that  after  a  short 
modest  walk  upon  the  stage,  he  would  fall  at  the 
first  touch  of  Hydaspes,  without  grappling  with 
him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  variety  of  Italian  trips.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  he  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his  flesh-coloured 
doublet ;  but  this  was  only  to  make  work  for 
himself,  in  his  private  character  of  a  tailor.  I 
must  not  omit  that  it  was  this  second  lion  who 
treated  me  with  so  much  humanity  behind  the 
scenes. 

The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed, 
a  country  gentleman,  who  does  it  for  his  diver¬ 
sion,  but  desires  his  name  may  be  concealed. 
He  says,  very  handsomely,  in  his  own  excuse, 
that  he  does  not  act  for  gain ;  that  he  indulges 
an  innocent  pleasure  in  it ;  and  that  it  is  better 
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to  pass  away  an  evening  in  this  manner  than  in 
gaming  and  drinking  :  but  at  the  same  time  says, 
with  a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  himself,  that 
if  his  name  should  be  known,  the  ill-natured 
world  might  call  him,  “the  ass  in  the  lion's 
skin."  This  gentleman’s  temper  is  made  out 
of  such  a  happy  mixture  of  the  mild  and  the 
choleric,  that  he  outdoes  both  his  predecessors, 
and  has  drawn  together  greater  audiences  than 
have  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative,  without 
taking  notice  of  a  groundless  report  that  has 
been  raised  to  a  gentleman’s  disadvantage,  of 
whom  I  must  declare  myself  an  admirer ;  namely, 
that  Signior  Nicolini  and  the  lion  have  been  seen 
sitting  peaceably  by  one  another,  and  smoking  a 
pipe  together  behind  the  scenes ;  by  which  their 
common  enemies  would  insinuate,  that  it  is  but 
a  sham  combat  which  they  represent  upon  the 
stage :  but  upon  inquiry  I  find,  that  if  any  such 
correspondence  has  passed  between  them,  it  was 
not  till  the  combat  was  over,  when  the  lion  was 
to  be  looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to  the 
received  rules  of  the  drama.  Besides,  this  is 
what  is  practised  every  day  in  Westminster  Hall, 
where  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  couple 
of  lawyers,  who  have  been  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces  in  the  court,  embracing  one  another  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this 
relation,  to  reflect  upon  Signior  Nicolini,  who  in 
acting  this  part  only  complies  with  the  wretched 
taste  of  his  audience ;  he  knows  very  well,  that 
the  lion  has  many  more  admirers  than  himself; 
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as  they  say  of  the  famous  equestrian  statue  on 
the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris,  that  more  people  go  to 
see  the  horse  than  the  king  who  sits  upon  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  gives  me  a  just  indignation 
to  see  a  person  whose  action  gives  new  majesty 
to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes,  and  softness  to 
lovers,  thus  sinking  from  the  greatness  of  his 
behaviour,  and  degraded  into  the  character  of 
the  London  Prentice.  I  have  often  wished,  that 
our  tragedians  would  copy  after  this  great  master 
in  action.  Could  they  make  the  same  use  of 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with 
as  significant  looks  and  passions,  how  glorious 
would  an  English  tragedy  appear  with  that 
action  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  dignity  to 
the  forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural 
expressions  of  an  Italian  opera !  In  the  mean 
time,  I  have  related  this  combat  of  the  lion,  to 
show  what  are  at  present  the  reigning  entertain¬ 
ments  of  the  politer  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by 
writers  for  the  coarseness  of  their  taste  ;  but  our 
present  grievance  does  not  seem  to  be  the  want 
of  a  good  taste,  but  of  common  sense. 
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MEDITATIONS  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often 
walk  by  myself  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  where 
the  gloominess  of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  which 
it  is  applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  building, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are 
apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or 
rather  thoughtfulness,  that  is  not  disagreeable. 
I  yesterday  passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the 
churchyard,  the  cloisters,  and  the  church,  amus¬ 
ing  myself  with  the  tombstones  and  inscriptions 
that  I  met  with  in  those  several  regions  of  the 
dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  nothing  else  of 
the  buried  person,  but  that  he  was  born  upon  one 
day,  and  died  upon  another  :  the  whole  history  of 
his  life  being  comprehended  in  those  two  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  are  common  to  all  mankind. 
I  could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of 
existence,  whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind 
of  satire  upon  the  departed  persons  ;  who  had  left 
no  other  memorial  of  them,  but  that  they  were 
born  and  that  they  died.  They  put  me  in  mind 
of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  battles  of 
heroic  poems,  who  have  sounding  names  given 
them,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  may  be 
killed,  and  are  celebrated  for  nothing  but  being 
knocked  on  the  head. 
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Glaucumque,  Medontaque,  Thersilochumque.  Virg. 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described  in  holy 
writ  by  “the  path  of  an  arrow/'  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  closed  up  and  lost. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained 
myself  with  the  digging  of  a  grave  ;  and  saw  in 
every  shovelful  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the 
fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull  intermixt  with  a 
kind  of  fresh  mouldering  earth,  that  some  time  or 
other  had  a  place  in  the  composition  of  a  human 
body.  Upon  this  I  began  to  consider  with  my¬ 
self  what  innumerable  multitudes  of  people  lay 
confused  together  under  the  pavement  of  that 
ancient  cathedral ;  how  men  and  women,  friends 
and  enemies,  priests  and  soldiers,  monks  and 
prebendaries,  were  crumbled  amongst  one 
another,  and  blended  together  in  the  same 
common  mass ;  how  beauty,  strength,  and  youth, 
with  old  age,  weakness,  and  deformity,  lay  un¬ 
distinguished  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of 
matter. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  magazine 
of  mortality,  as  it  were,  in  the  lump ;  I  examined 
it  more  particularly  by  the  accounts  which  I 
found  on  several  of  the  monuments  which  are 
raised  in  every  quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric. 
Some  of  them  were  covered  with  such  extravagant 
epitaphs,  that,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  dead 
person  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  he  would 
blush  at  the  praises  which  his  friends  have 
bestowed  upon  him.  There  are  others  so  ex¬ 
cessively  modest,  that  they  deliver  the  character 
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of  the  person  departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
and  by  that  means  are  not  understood  once  in  a 
twelvemonth.  In  the  poetical  quarter,  I  found 
there  were  poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and 
monuments  which  had  no  poets.  I  observed, 
indeed,  that  the  present  war  f  had  filled  the 
church  with  many  of  these  uninhabited  monu¬ 
ments,  which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
persons  whose  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the 
plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with 
several  modern  epitaphs,  which  are  written  with 
great  elegance  of  expression  and  justness  of 
thought,  and  therefore  do  honour  to  the  living 
as  well  as  to  the  dead.  As  a  foreigner  is  very 
apt  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  ignorance  or 
politeness  of  a  nation,  from  the  turn  of  their 
public  monuments  and  inscriptions,  they  should 
be  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  men  of  learning 
and  genius,  before  they  are  put  in  execution. 
Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel’s  monument  has  very  often 
given  me  great  offence:  instead  of  the  brave 
rough  English  Admiral,  which  was  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  character  of  that  plain  gallant  man, 
he  is  represented  on  his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a 
beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig,  and  reposing 
himself  upon  velvet  cushions  under  a  canopy  of 
state.  The  inscription  is  answerable  to  the 
monument;  for  instead  of  celebrating  the  many 
remarkable  actions  he  had  performed  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with 
the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  reap  any  honour.  The  Dutch, 
whom  we  are  apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius 
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show  an  infinitely  greater  taste  of  antiquity  and 
politeness  in  their  buildings  and  works  of  this 
nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  those  of 
our  own  country.  The  monuments  of  their 
admirals,  which  have  been  erected  at  the 
public  expense,  represent  them  like  themselves ; 
and  are  adorned  with  rostral  crowns  and  naval 
ornaments,  with  beautiful  festoons  of  seaweed, 
shells,  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  I  have  left  the 
repository  of  our  English  kings  for  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  another  day,  when  I  shall  find  my  mind 
disposed  for  so  serious  an  amusement.  I  know 
that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to 
raise  dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds 
and  gloomy  imaginations ;  but  for  my  own  part, 
though  I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  be  melancholy ;  and  can  therefore  take  a 
view  of  nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes, 
with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and 
delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I  can  improve 
myself  with  those  objects  which  others  consider 
with  terror.  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the 
great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ;  when  I 
read  the  epitahs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate 
desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of 
parents  upon  a  tomb-stone,  my  heart  melts  with 
compassion ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for 
those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow  :  when  I  see 
kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I 
consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy 
men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  contests 
and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonish- 
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ment  on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and 
debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  several 
dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yester¬ 
day,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider 
that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  together. 
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THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE  FAN. 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  letter 
a  satire  upon  coquettes,  or  a  representation  of 
their  several  fantastical  accomplishments,  or  what 
other  title  to  give  it ;  but  as  it  is  I  shall  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  the  public.  It  will  sufficiently  explain 
its  own  intentions,  so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader 
at  length,  without  either  preface  or  postscript. 

“  Mr.  Spectator, 

Women  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with 
swords,  and  sometimes  do  more  execution  with 
them.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  ladies  may  be 
entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear, 
I  have  erected  an  Academy  for  the  training  up 
of  young  women  in  the  Exercise  of  the  Fan, 
according  to  the  most  fashionable  airs  and 
motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court.  The 
ladies  who  carry  fans  under  me  are  drawn  up 
twice  a  day  in  my  great  hall,  where  they  are  in¬ 
structed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised 
by  the  following  words  of  command  : 

Handle  your  Fans, 

Unfurl  your  Fans, 

Discharge  your  Fans, 

Ground  your  Fans, 

Recover  your  Fans, 

Flutter  your  Fans . 
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By  the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain  words 
of  command,  a  woman  of  a  tolerable  genius  who 
will  apply  herself  diligently  to  her  exercise  for 
the  space  of  one  half  year,  shall  be  able  to  give 
her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly  enter  into 
that  little  modish  machine. 

“  But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to 
themselves  a  right  notion  of  this  exercise,  I  beg 
leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in  all  its  parts.  When 
my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array,  with 
every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my 
giving  the  word  to  Handle  their  Fans,  each  of 
them  shakes  her  fan  at  me  with  a  smile,  then 
gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the 
shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with  the  extremity 
of  her  fan,  then  lets  her  arms  fall  in  an  easy 
motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
next  word  of  command.  All  this  is  done  with 
a  close  fan,  and  is  generally  learned  in  the  first 
week. 

“The  next  motion  is  that  of  Unfurling  the 
Fan,  in  which  are  comprehended  several  little 
flirts  and  vibrations,  as  also  gradual  and  deliberate 
^pemings,  with  many  voluntary  fallings  asunder 
in  the  fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under 
a  month’s  practice.  This  part  of  the  exercise 
pleases  the  spectators  more  than  any  other,  as 
it  discovers  on  a  sudden  an  infinite  number  of 
Uupids,  garlands,  altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows, 
and  the  like  agreeable  figures,  that  display  them¬ 
selves  to  view,  whilst  every  one  in  the  regiment 
holds  a  picture  in  her  hand. 

“  Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge  their 
Fans,  they  give  one  general  crack,  that  may  be 
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heard  at  a  considerable  distance  when  the  wind 
sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  exercise  ;  but  I  have  several  ladies  with 
me,  who  at  their  first  entrance  could  not  give 
a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  further 
end  of  a  room,  who  can  now  Discharge  a  Fan  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like 
a  pocket-pistol.  I  have  likewise  taken  care  (in 
order  to  hinder  young  women  from  letting  off 
their  fans  in  wrong  places  or  unsuitable  occa¬ 
sions)  to  show  upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a 
fan  may  come  in  properly.  I  have  likewise  in¬ 
vented  a  fan,  with  which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  the 
help  of  a  little  wind  which  is  enclosed  about  one 
of  the  largest  sticks,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as 
a  woman  of  fifty  with  an  ordinary  fan. 

“  When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word 
of  command  in  course  is  to  Ground  their  Fans. 
This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her  fan  gracefully 
when  she  throws  it  aside,  in  order  to  take  up 
a  pack  of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a 
fallen  pin,  or  apply  herself  to  any  other  matter 
of  importance.  This  part  of  the  exercise,  as  it 
only  consists  in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon 
a  long  table  (which  stands  by  for  that  purpose) 
may  be  learnt  in  two  days'  time  as  well  as  in  a 
twelvemonth. 

“  When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed, 
I  generally  let  them  walk  about  the  room  for 
some  time ;  when  on  a  sudden  (like  ladies  that 
look  upon  their  watches  after  a  long  visit)  they 
all  of  them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up 
in  a  hurry,  and  place  themselves  in  their  proper 
stations,  upon  my  calling  out  Recover  your  Fans. 
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This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  provided 
a  woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

“  The  Fluttering  of  the  Fan  is  the  last,  and, 
indeed,  the  master-piece  of  the  whole  exercise ; 
but  if  a  lady  does  not  misspend  her  time,  she 
may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in  three  months. 
I  generally  lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot 
time  of  the  summer  for  the  teaching  of  this  part 
of  the  exercise ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce 
Flutter  your  Fans,  the  place  is  filled  with  so  many 
zephyrs  and  gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refresh¬ 
ing  in  that  season  of  the  year,  though  they  might 
be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender  constitution  in 
any  other. 

“  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be 
made  use  of  in  the  Flutter  of  a  Fan  :  there  is  the 
angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the  timorous 
flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and 
the  amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is 
scarce  any  emotion  in  the  mind  which  does  not 
produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan  ;  insomuch, 
that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined  lady, 
I  know  very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or 
blushes.  I  have  seen  a  fan  so  very  angry,  that  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  absent  lover 
who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of 
it*;  and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that 
I  have  been  glad  for  the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it.  I  need  not  add, 
that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  coquette,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it.  To 
conclude  my  letter,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I 
have  from  my  own  observations  compiled  a  little 
treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  entitled,  The 
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Passions  of  the  Fan ;  which  I  will  communicate 
to  you,  if  you  think  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  public. 
I  shall  have  a  general  review  on  Thursday  next ; 
to  which  you  shall  be  very  welcome  if  you  will 
honour  it  with  your  presence. 

"I  am/'  &c. 

“P.S.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole 
art  of  gallanting  a  fan. 

“N.B.  I  have  several  little  plain  fans  made 
for  this  use,  to  avoid  expense/' 
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WILL.  WIMBLE. 

As  I  was  yesterday  morning  walking  with  Sir 
Roger  before  his  house,  a  country  fellow  brought 
him  a  huge  fish,  which,  he  told  him,  Mr.  William 
Wimble  had  caught  that  very  morning ;  and  that 
he  presented  it  with  his  service  to  him,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  delivered  a  letter,  which  my  friend  read 
to  me  as  soon  as  the  messenger  left  him. 

“  Sir  Roger, — I  desire  you  to  accept  of  a  Jack, 
which  is  the  best  I  have  caught  this  season.  I 
intend  to  come  and  stay  with  you  a  week,  and 
see  how  the  Perch  bite  in  the  Black  river.  I 
observed  with  some  concern,  the  last  time  I  saw 
you  upon  the  Bowling-green,  that  your  whip 
wanted  a  lash  to  it :  I  will  bring  half  a  dozen 
with  me  that  I  twisted  last  week,  which  I  hope 
will  serve  you  all  the  time  you  are  in  the  country. 
I  have  not  been  out  of  the  saddle  for  six  days 
last  past,  having  been  at  Eton  with  Sir  John’s 
eldest  son.  He  takes  to  his  learning  hugely. — I 
am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

Will.  Wimble.” 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  message  that 
accompanied  it,  made  me  very  curious  to  know 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  gentleman  who 
sent  them  ;  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows.  Will. 
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Wimble  is  younger  brother  to  a  baronet,  and  de¬ 
scended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Wimbles. 
He  is  now  between  forty  and  fifty ;  but  being 
bred  to  no  business,  and  born  to  no  estate,  he 
generally  lives  with  his  elder  brother  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  his  game.  He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs 
better  than  any  man  in  the  country,  and  is  very 
famous  for  finding  out  a  hare.  He  is  extremely 
wrell  versed  in  all  the  little  handicrafts  of  an  idle 
man  :  he  makes  a  May -fly  to  a  miracle ;  and  fur¬ 
nishes  the  whole  country  with  angle-rods.  As 
he  is  a  good-natured,  officious  fellow,  and  very 
much  esteemed  upon  account  of  his  family,  he  is 
a  welcome  guest  at  every  house,  and  keeps  up  a 
good  correspondence  among  all  the  gentlemen 
about  him.  He  carries  a  tulip  root  in  his  pocket 
from  one  to  another,  or  exchanges  a  puppy  be¬ 
tween  a  couple  of  friends  that  live  perhaps  in  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  county.  Will,  is  a  particular 
favourite  of  all  the  young  heirs,  whom  he  fre¬ 
quently  obliges  with  a  net  that  he  has  weaved, 
or  a  setting-dog  that  he  has  made  himself ;  he 
now  and  then  presents  a  pair  of  garters  of  his 
own  knitting  to  their  mothers  or  sisters ;  and  raises 
a  great  deal  of  mirth  among  them,  by  inquiring, 
as  often  as  he  meets  them,  “  how  they  wear  ?  ” 
These  gentleman-like  manufactures,  and  obliging 
little  humours,  make  Will,  the  darling  of  the 
country. 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  character  of 
him,  when  he  saw  him  make  up  to  us  with  two 
or  three  hazel-twigs  in  his  hand,  that  he  had  cut 
in  Sir  Roger’s  woods,  as  he  came  through  them  in 
his  way  to  the  house.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
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to  observe  on  one  side  the  hearty  and  sincere 
welcome  with  which  Sir  Roger  received  him,  and 
on  the  other,  the  secret  joy  which  his  guest  dis¬ 
covered  at  sight  of  the  good  old  knight.  After 
the  first  salutes  were  over,  Will,  desired  Sir  Roger 
to  lend  him  one  of  his  servants  to  carry  a  set  of 
shuttle-cocks,  he  had  with  him  in  a  little  box,  to 
a  lady  that  lived  about  a  mile  off,  to  whom  it 
seems  he  had  promised  such  a  present  for  above 
this  half-year.  Sir  Roger’s  back  was  no  sooner 
turned,  but  honest  Will,  began  to  tell  me  of  a 
large  cock  pheasant  that  he  had  sprung  in  one  of 
the  neighbouring  woods,  with  two  or  three  other 
adventures  of  the  same  nature.  Odd  and  un¬ 
common  characters  are  the  game  that  I  look  for, 
and  most  delight  in ;  for  which  reason  I  was  as 
much  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the  person  that 
talked  to  me,  as  he  could  be  for  his  life  with  the 
springing  of  a  pheasant,  and  therefore  listened  to 
him  with  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

In  the  midst  of  his  discourse  the  bell  rung  to 
dinner,  where  the  gentleman  I  have  been  speaking 
of  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  huge  Jack,  he 
had  caught,  served  up  for  the  first  dish  in  a  most 
sumptuous  manner.  Upon  our  sitting  down  to  it, 
he  gave  us  a  long  account  how  he  had  hooked 
it,  played  with  it,  foiled  it,  and  at  length  drew  it 
out  upon  the  bank,  with  several  other  particulars, 
that  lasted  all  the  first  course.  A  dish  of  wild 
fowl,  that  came  afterwards,  furnished  conversation 
for  the  rest  of  the  dinner,  which  concluded  with 
a  late  invention  of  Will.’s  for  improving  the  quail- 
pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  dinner, 
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I  was  secretly  touched  with  compassion  towards 
the  honest  gentleman  that  had  dined  with  us ; 
and  could  not  but  consider,  with  a  great  deal  of 
concern,  how  so  good  a  heart,  and  such  busy 
hands,  were  wholly  employed  in  trifles ;  that  so 
much  humanity  should  be  so  little  beneficial  to 
others,  and  so  much  industry  so  little  advan¬ 
tageous  to  himself.  The  same  temper  of  mind, 
and  application  to  affairs,  might  have  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  public  esteem,  and  have 
raised  his  fortune  in  another  station  of  life.  What 
good  to  his  country,  or  himself,  might  not  a  trader 
or  merchant  have  done  with  such  useful,  though 
ordinary,  qualifications  ? 

Will.  Wimble's  is  the  case  of  many  a  younger 
brother  of  a  great  family,  who  had  rather  see 
their  children  starve  like  gentlemen,  than  thrive 
in  a  trade  or  profession  that  is  beneath  their 
quality.  This  humour  fills  several  parts  of  Europe 
with  pride  and  beggary.  It  is  the  happiness  of  a 
trading  nation,  like  ours,  that  the  younger  sons, 
though  incapable  of  any  liberal  art  or  profession, 
may  be  placed  in  such  a  way  of  life,  as  may  per¬ 
haps  enable  them  to  vie  with  the  best  of  their 
family  :  accordingly,  we  find  several  citzens  that 
were  launched  into  the  world  with  narrow  for¬ 
tunes,  rising  by  an  honest  industry  to  greater 
estates  than  those  of  their  elder  brothers.  It  is 
not  improbable  but  Will,  was  formerly  tried  at 
divinity,  law,  or  physic ;  and  that  finding  his 
genius  did  not  lie  that  way,  his  parents  gave 
him  up  at  length  to  his  own  inventions.  But 
certainly,  however  improper  he  might  have  been 
for  studies  of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly 
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well  turned  for  the  occupations  of  trade  and 
commerce.  As  I  think  this  is  a  point  which 
cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  I  shall  desire 
my  reader  to  compare  what  I  have  here  written 
with  what  I  have  said  in  my  twenty-first  specula¬ 
tion. 
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THE  VISION  OF  MIRZA. 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo  I  picked  up  several 
oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me. 
Among  others  I  met  with  one  entitled,  The 
Visions  of  Mirza,  which  I  have  read  over  with 
great  pleasure.  I  intend  to  give  it  to  the  public 
when  I  have  no  other  entertainment  for  them ; 
and  shall  begin  with  the  first  vision,  which  I 
have  translated  word  for  word  as  follows : 

“  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers  I  always 
kept  holy,  after  having  washed  myself,  and 
offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I  ascended 
the  high  hills  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As 
I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation 
on  the  vanity  of  human  life ;  and  passing  from 
one  thought  to  another,  surely,  said  I,  man  is 
but  a  shadow  and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was 
thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit 
of  a  rock  that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  I 
discovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with 
a  musical  instrument  in  his  hand.  As  I  looked 
upon  him  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to 
play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding 
sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes  that 
were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altogether  dif- 
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ferent  from  anything  I  had  ever  heard.  They 
put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs  that  are 
played  to  the  departed  souls  of  good  men  upon 
their  first  arrival  in  paradise,  to  wear  out  the 
impressions  of  their  last  agonies,  and  qualify 
them  for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy  place.  My 
heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

“  I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before 
me  was  the  haunt  of  a  genius ;  and  that  several 
had  been  entertained  with  music  who  had  passed 
by  it,  but  never  heard  that  the  musician  had 
before  made  himself  visible.  When  he  had 
raised  my  thoughts,  by  those  transporting  airs 
which  he  played,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  his 
conversation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  like  one 
astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the 
waving  of  his  hand  directed  me  to  approach  the 
place  where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that 
reverence  which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature ; 
and  as  my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by  the 
captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at 
his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me 
wuth  a  look  of  compassion  and  affability  that 
familiarized  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once 
dispelled  all  the  fears  and  apprehensions  with 
which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from 
the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  Mirza, 
said  he,  I  have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies, 
follow  me. 

“  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
the  rock,  and  placed  me  on  the  top  of  it.  Cast 
thy  eyes  eastward,  said  he,  and  tell  me  what 
thou  seest.  I  see,  said  I,  a  huge  valley  and  a 
prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it. 
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The  valley  that  thou  seest,  said  he,  is  the  vale 
of  misery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou  seest 
is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity.  What  is 
the  reason,  said  I,  that  the  tide  I  see  rises  out 
of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  again  loses  itself 
in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other?  What  thou  seest, 
says  he,  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is 
called  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  con¬ 
summation.  Examine  now,  said  he,  this  sea  that 
is  thus  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends,  and 
tell  me  what  thou  discoverest  in  it.  I  see  a 
bridge,  said  I,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide. 
The  bridge  thou  seest,  said  he,  is  human  life ; 
consider  it  attentively.  Upon  a  more  leisurely 
survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  three¬ 
score  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken 
arches,  which  added  to  those  that  were  entire, 
made  up  the  number  about  an  hundred.  As 
I  was  counting  the  arches  the  genius  told  me 
that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a  thousand 
arches  ;  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away  the 
rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it.  But  tell  me  further,  said  he, 
what  thou  discoverest  on  it.  I  see  multitudes 
of  people  passing  over  it,  said  I,  and  a  black 
cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.  .  As  I  looked 
more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the  passengers 
dropping  through  the  bridge,  into  the  great  tide 
that  flowed  underneath  it ;  and  upon  further 
examination,  perceived  there  were  innumerable 
trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which 
the  passengers  no  sooner  trod  upon,  but  they 
fell  through  them  into  the  tide  and  immediately 
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disappeared.  These  hidden  pit- falls  were  set 
very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so  that 
throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke  through  the 
cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They 
grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied 
and  lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the 
arches  that  were  entire. 

“  There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their 
number  was  very  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of 
hobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell 
through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

“  I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety 
of  objects  which  it  presented.  My  heart  was 
filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  see  several 
dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and 
jollity,  and  catching  at  everything  that  stood  by 
them  to  save  themselves.  Some  were  looking 
up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful  posture, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation  stumbled  and 
fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  baubles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes 
and  danced  before  them,  but  often  when  they 
thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them, 
their  footing  failed  and  down  they  sunk.  In 
this  confusion  of  objects,  I  observed  some  with 
scimetars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with  urinals, 
who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrusting 
several  persons  on  trap-doors  which  did  not  seem 
to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have 
escaped,  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon 
them. 

“The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this 
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melancholy  prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long 
enough  upon  it :  take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge, 
said  he,  and  tell  me  if  thou  seest  anything  thou 
dost  not  comprehend.  Upon  looking  up,  what 
mean,  said  I,  those  great  flights  of  birds  that 
are  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and 
settling  upon  it  from  time  to  time  ?  I  see 
vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  among 
many  other  feathered  creatures,  several  little 
winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon 
the  middle  arches.  These,  said  the  genius,  are 
envy,  avarice,  superstition,  despair,  love,  with  the 
like  cares  and  passions,  that  infect  human  life. 

“  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh ;  alas,  said  I, 
man  was  made  in  vain !  How  is  he  given  away 
to  misery  and  mortality !  tortured  in  life,  and 
swallowed  up  in  death  !  The  genius,  being 
moved  with  compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit 
so  uncomfortable  a  prospect.  Look  no  more, 
said  he,  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence, 
in  his  setting  out  for  eternity  ;  but  cast  thine 
eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears 
the  several  generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into 
it.  I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and 
(whether  or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it 
with  any  supernatural  force,  or  dissipated  part 
of  the  mist  that  was  before  too  thick  for  the 
eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at 
the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth  into  an 
immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant 
running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested 
on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover 
nothing  in  it :  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a 
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vast  ocean  planted  with  innumerable  islands,  that 
were  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  inter¬ 
woven  with  a  thousand  little  shining  seas  that 
ran  among  them.  I  could  see  persons  dressed 
in  glorious  habits  with  garlands  upon  their  heads, 
passing  among  the  trees,  lying  down  by  the  sides 
of  the  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of  flowers ; 
and  could  hear  a  confused  harmony  of  singing 
birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  musical 
instruments.  Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the 
discovery  of  so  delightful  a  scene.  I  wished  for 
the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to 
those  happy  seats ;  but  the  genius  told  me  there 
was  no  passage  to  them,  except  through  the 
gates  of  death  that  I  saw  opening  every  moment 
upon  the  bridge.  The  islands,  said  he,  that  lie 
so  fresh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with  which 
the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  spotted  as 
far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more  in  number  than 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore ;  there  are  myriads 
of  islands  behind  those  which  thou  here  dis- 
coverest,  reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even 
thine  imagination,  can  extend  itself.  These  are 
the  mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  who, 
according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in 
which  they  excelled,  are  distributed  among  these 
several  islands,  w7hich  abound  with  pleasures  of 
different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to  the 
relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are  settled 
in  them :  every  island  is  a  paradise,  accom¬ 
modated  to  its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not 
these,  O  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending 
for  ?  Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  gives  thee 
opportunities  of  earning  such  a  reward  ?  Is  death 
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to  be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  so  happy 
an  existence  ?  Think  not  man  was  made  in 
vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him. 
I  gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these 
happy  islands.  At  length,  said  I,  show  me  now, 
I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under 
those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.  The  genius 
making  me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address 
myself  to  him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that 
he  had  left  me.  I  then  turned  again  to  the 
vision  which  I  had  been  so  long  contemplating, 
but,  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge, 
and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the 
long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen,  sheep, 
and  camels  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it/* 
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THE  CITIZEN’S  JOURNAL. 

Augustus,  a  few  moments  before  his  death,  asked 
his  friends  who  stood  about  him,  if  they  thought 
he  had  acted  his  part  well ;  and  upon  receiving 
such  an  answer  as  was  due  to  his  extraordinary 
merit,  “  Let  me,  then,  (says  he,)  go  off  the  stage 
with  your  applause ;  ”  using  the  expression  with 
which  the  Roman  actors  made  their  exit  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  dramatic  piece.  I  could  wish  that 
men,  while  they  are  in  health,  would  consider 
well  the  nature  of  the  part  they  are  engaged  in, 
and  what  figure  it  will  make  in  the  minds  of 
those  they  leave  behind  them :  whether  it  was 
worth  coming  into  the  world  for,  whether  it  be 
suitable  to  a  reasonable  being ;  in  short,  whether 
it  appears  graceful  in  this  life,  or  will  turn  to  an 
advantage  in  the  next.  Let  the  sycophant,  or 
buffoon,  the  satirist,  or  the  good  companion,  con¬ 
sider  with  himself,  when  his  body  shall  be  laid  in 
the  grave,  and  his  soul  pass  into  another  state  of 
existence,  how  much  it  will  redound  to  his  praise 
to  have  it  said  of  him,  that  no  man  in  England 
eat  better,  that  he  had  an  admirable  talent  at 
turning  his  friend  into  ridicule,  that  nobody  out¬ 
did  him  at  an  ill-natured  jest,  or  that  he  never 
went  to  bed  before  he  had  despatched  his  third 
bottle.  These  are,  however,  very  common  funeral 
orations,  and  eulogiums  on  deceased  persons  who 
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have  acted  among  mankind  with  some  figure  and 
reputation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  species, 
they  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered 
a  moment  after  their  disappearance.  They  leave 
behind  them  no  traces  of  their  existence,  but  are 
forgotten  as  though  they  had  never  been.  They 
are  neither  wanted  by  the  poor,  regretted  by 
the  rich,  nor  celebrated  by  the  learned.  They 
are  neither  missed  in  the  commonwealth,  nor 
lamented  by  private  persons.  Their  actions  are 
of  no  significancy  to  mankind,  and  might  have 
been  performed  by  creatures  of  much  less  dignity, 
than  those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  faculty 
of  reason.  An  eminent  French  author  speaks 
somewhere  to  the  following  purpose :  I  have 
often  seen  from  my  chamber  window  two  noble 
creatures,  both  of  them  of  an  erect  countenance, 
and  endowed  with  reason.  These  two  intel¬ 
lectual  beings  are  employed  from  morning  till 
night,  in  rubbing  two  smooth  stones  one  upon 
another ;  that  is,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  it,  in 
polishing  marble. 

My  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  as  we  were 
sitting  in  the  club  last  night,  gave  us  an  account 
of  a  sober  citizen,  who  died  a  few  days  since. 
This  honest  man  being  of  greater  consequence 
in  his  own  thoughts  than  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
had  for  some  years  past  kept  a  journal  of  his  life. 
Sir  Andrew  showed  us  one  week  of  it.  Since 
the  occurrences  set  down  in  it  mark  out  such 
a  road  of  action  as  that  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  faithful  copy 
of  it  ;  after  having  first  informed  him,  that  the 
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deceased  person  had  in  his  youth  been  bred  to 
trade,  but  finding  himself  not  so  well  turned  for 
business,  he  had  for  several  years  last  past  lived 
altogether  upon  a  moderate  annuity. 

Monday,  eight  o'clock. — I  put  on  my  clothes 
and  walked  into  the  parlour. 

Nine  o'clock  ditto. — Tied  my  knee-strings,  and 
washed  my  hands. 

Hours ,  ten ,  eleven ,  and  twelve. — Smoked  three 
pipes  of  Virginia.  Read  the  Supplement  and 
Daily  Courant.  Things  go  ill  in  the  North. 
Mr.  Nisby’s  opinion  thereupon. 

One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon . — Chid  Ralph  for 
mislaying  my  tobacco-box. 

Two  o'clock. — Sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem.  Too 
many  plums,  and  no  suet. 

From  three  to  four. — Took  my  afternoon’s  nap. 

From  four  to  six .  —  Walked  into  the  fields. 
Wind,  S.S.E. 

From  six  to  ten. — At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby’s 
opinion  about  the  peace. 

Ten  o'clock. — Went  to  bed,  slept  sound. 

Tuesday,  being  holiday,  eight  o'clock. — Rose  as 
usual. 

Nine  o'clock. — Washed  hands  and  face,  shaved, 
put  on  my  double-soled  shoes. 

Ten ,  eleven ,  twelve. — Took  a  walk  to  Islington. 

One. — Took  a  pot  of  Mother  Cob’s  mild. 

Between  two  and  three. — Returned,  dined  on  a 
knuckle  of  veal  and  bacon.  Mem.  Sprouts 
wanting. 

Three. — Nap  as  usual. 
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From  four  to  six . — Coffee-house.  Read  the 

news.  A  dish  of  twist.  Grand  Vizier  strangled. 

From  six  to  ten. — At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby's 
account  of  the  great  Turk. 

Ten. — Dream  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  Broken 
sleep. 

Wednesday,  eight  o’clock. — Tongue  of  my  shoe- 
buckle  broke.  Hands,  but  not  face. 

Nine. — Paid  off  the  butcher's  bill.  Mem.  To 
be  allowed  for  the  last  leg  of  mutton. 

Ten,  eleven. — At  the  coffee-house.  More  work 
in  the  North.  Stranger  in  a  black  wig  asked  me 
how  stocks  went. 

From  twelve  to  one. — Walked  in  the  fields. 
WTnd  to  the  south. 

From  one  to  two. — Smoked  a  pipe  and  a  half. 

Two. — Dined  as  usual.  Stomach  good. 

Three. — Nap  broken  by  the  falling  of  a  pewter 
dish.  Mem.  Cook  -  maid  in  love,  and  grown 
careless. 

From  four  to  six. — At  the  coffee-house.  Advice 
from  Smyrna,  that  the  Grand  Vizier  was  first  of 
all  strangled,  and  afterwards  beheaded. 

Six  o’clock  in  the  evening. — Was  half  an  hour  in 
the  club  before  anybody  else  came.  Mr.  Nisby 
of  opinion  that  the  Grand  Vizier  was  not  strangled 
the  sixth  instant. 

Ten  at  night. — Went  to  bed.  Slept  without 
waking  till  nine  next  morning. 

Thursday,  nine  o’clock. — Staid  within  till  two 
o'clock  for  Sir  Timothy,  who  did  not  bring  me 
my  annuity  according  to  his  promise. 
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Two  in  the  afternoon. — Sat  down  to  dinner.  Loss 
of  appetite.  Small  beer  sour.  Beef  overcorned. 

Three. — Could  not  take  my  nap. 

Four  and  Jive. — Gave  Ralph  a  box  on  the  ear. 
Turned  off  my  cook-maid.  Sent  a  message  to 
Sir  Timothy.  Mem.  I  did  not  go  to  the  club 
to-night.  Went  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock. 

Friday. — Passed  the  morning  in  meditation 
upon  Sir  Timothy,  who  was  with  me  a  quarter 
before  twelve. 

Twelve  o’clock. — Bought  a  new  head  to  my 
cane,  and  a  tongue  to  my  buckle.  Drank  a 
glass  of  purl  to  recover  appetite. 

Two  and  three. — Dined  and  slept  well. 

From  four  to  six. — Went  to  the  coffee-house. 
Met  Mr.  Nisby  there.  Smoked  several  pipes. 
Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that  laced  coffee  is  bad 
for  the  head. 

Six  o’clock. — At  the  club  as  steward.  Sat  late. 

Twelve  o’clock. — Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I 
drank  small  beer  with  the  Grand  Vizier. 

Saturday. — Waked  at  eleven,  walked  in  the 
fields,  wind  N.E. 

Twelve. — Caught  in  a  shower. 

One  in  the  afternoon. — Returned  home,  and 
dried  myself. 

Two. — Mr.  Nisby  dined  with  me.  First  course, 
marrow-bones ;  second,  ox-cheek,  with  a  bottle  of 
Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Three  o’clock. — Overslept  myself. 

Six. — Went  to  the  club.  Like  to  have  fallen 
into  a  gutter.  Grand  Vizier  certainly  dead,  &c. 
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I  question  not  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised 
to  find  the  above-mentioned  journalist  taking  so 
much  care  of  a  life  that  was  filled  with  such 
inconsiderable  actions,  and  received  so  very  small 
improvements  ;  and  yet,  if  we  look  into  the 
behaviour  of  many  whom  we  daily  converse  with, 
we  shall  find  that  most  of  their  hours  are  taken 
up  in  those  three  important  articles  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
a  man  loses  his  time,  who  is  not  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  or  in  an  illustrious  course  of  action. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  our  hours  may  very 
often  be  more  profitably  laid  out  in  such  transac¬ 
tions  as  make  no  figure  in  the  world,  than  in 
such  as  are  apt  to  draw  upon  them  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  One  may  become  wiser  and 
better  by  several  methods  of  employing  oneself 
in  secrecy  and  silence,  and  do  what  is  laudable 
without  noise  or  ostentation.  I  would,  however, 
recommend  to  every  one  of  my  readers,  the  keep¬ 
ing  a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and 
setting  down  punctually  their  whole  series  of 
employments  during  that  space  of  time.  This 
kind  of  self-examination  would  give  them  a 
true  state  of  themselves,  and  incline  them  to 
consider  seriously  what  they  are  about.  One 
day  wrould  rectify  the  omissions  of  another,  and 
make  a  man  weigh  all  those  indifferent  actions, 
which,  though  they  are  easily  forgotten,  must 
certainly  be  accounted  for. 
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SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY 
AT  THE  PLAY 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we  last 
met  together  at  the  club,  told  me,  that  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  see  the  new  tragedy  with  me, 
assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not 
been  at  a  play  these  twenty  years.  The  last  I 
saw,  said  Sir  Roger,  was  the  Committee,  which  I 
should  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had  not  I  been 
told  before-hand  that  it  was  a  good  Church  of 
England  comedy.  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire 
of  me  who  this  Distressed  Mother  was  ;  and  upon 
hearing  that  she  was  Hector's  widow,  he  told  me, 
that  her  husband  was  a  brave  man,  and  that 
when  he  was  a  school-boy  he  had  read  his  life  at 
the  end  of  the  dictionary.  My  friend  asked  me, 
in  the  next  place,  if  there  would  not  be  some 
danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  case  the  Mohocks 
should  be  abroad.  “I  assure  you,  (says  he,)  I 
thought  I  had  fallen  into  their  hands  last  night : 
for  I  observed  two  or  three  lusty  black  men  that 
followed  me  half  way  up  Fleet  Street,  and  mended 
their  pace  behind  me,  in  proportion  as  I  put  on 
to  go  away  from  them.  You  must  know,  (con¬ 
tinued  the  knight  with  a  smile,)  I  fancied  they 
had  a  mind  to  hunt  me :  for  I  remember  an 
honest  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  who 
was  served  such  a  trick  in  King  Charles  the 
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Second’s  time ;  for  which  reason  he  has  not 
ventured  himself  in  town  ever  since.  1  might 
have  shown  them  very  good  sport,  had  this  been 
their  design ;  for  as  I  am  an  old  fox-hunter,  I 
should  have  turned  and  dodged,  and  have  played 
them  a  thousand  tricks  they  had  never  seen  in 
their  lives  before.”  Sir  Roger  added,  that  if 
these  gentlemen  had  any  such  intention,  they 
did  not  succeed  very  well  in  it ;  “  for  I  threw 
them  out,  (says  he,)  at  the  end  of  Norfolk  Street, 
where  I  doubled  the  corner,  and  got  shelter  in 
my  lodgings  before  they  could  imagine  what  was 
become  of  me.  However,  (says  the  knight,)  if 
Captain  Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to-morrow 
night,  and  if  you  will  both  of  you  call  upon  me 
about  four  o’clock,  that  we  may  be  at  the  house 
before  it  is  full,  I  will  have  my  own  coach  in 
readiness  to  attend  you,  for  John  tells  me  he  has 
got  the  fore-wheels  mended.” 

The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there 
at  the  appointed  hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear  nothing, 
for  that  he  had  put  on  the  same  sword  which  he 
had  made  use  of  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk.  Sir 
Rogers  servants,  and  among  the  rest  my  old 
friend  the  butler,  had,  I  found,  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  good  oaken  plants,  to  attend  their 
master  upon  this  occasion.  When  we  had  placed 
him  in  his  coach,  with  myself  at  his  left  hand,  the 
captain  before  him,  and  his  butler  at  the  head  of 
his  footmen  in  the  rear,  we  convoyed  him  in 
safety  to  the  play-house ;  where,  after  having 
marched  up  the  entry  in  good  order,  the  captain 
and  I  went  in  with  him,  and  seated  him  betwixt 
us  in  the  pit.  As  soon  as  the  house  was  full,  and 
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the  candles  lighted,  my  old  friend  stood  up  and 
looked  about  him  with  that  pleasure,  which  a 
mind  seasoned  with  humanity  naturally  feels  in 
itself,  at  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of  people  who 
seem  pleased  with  one  another,  and  partake  of 
the  same  common  entertainment.  I  could  not 
but  fancy  to  myself,  as  the  old  man  stood  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  pit,  that  he  made  a  very  proper 
centre  to  a  tragic  audience.  Upon  the  entering 
of  Pyrrhus,  the  knight  told  me,  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  King  of  France  himself  had  a  better 
strut.  I  was,  indeed,  very  attentive  to  my  old 
friend’s  remarks,  because  I  looked  upon  them  as 
a  piece  of  natural  criticism,  and  was  well  pleased 
to  hear  him  at  the  conclusion  of  almost  every 
scene,  telling  me  that  he  could  not  imagine  how 
the  play  would  end.  One  while  he  appeared 
much  concerned  for  Andromache ;  and  a  little 
while  after  as  much  for  Hermione ;  and  was  ex¬ 
tremely  puzzled  to  think  what  would  become  of 
Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache’s  obstinate 
refusal  to  her  lover’s  importunities,  he  whispered 
me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was  sure  she  would  never 
have  him ;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  vehemence,  you  cannot  imagine,  sir, 
what  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  widow.  Upon 
Pyrrhus  his  threatening  afterwards  to  leave  her, 
the  knight  shook  his  head,  and  muttered  to  him¬ 
self,  Ay,  do  if  you  can.  This  part  dwelt  so  much 
upon  my  friend’s  imagination,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  third  act,  as  I  was  thinking  of  something 
else,  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  “  These  widows, 
sir,  are  the  most  perverse  creatures  in  the  world. 
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But  pray,  (says  he,)  you  that  are  a  critic,  is  this 
play  according  to  your  dramatic  rules,  as  you  call 
them  ?  Should  your  people  in  tragedy  always 
talk  to  be  understood  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a 
single  sentence  in  this  play  that  I  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of.” 

The  fourth  act  very  luckily  begun  before  I 
had  time  to  give  the  old  gentleman  an  answer ; 
“Well,  (says  the  knight,  sitting  down  with  great 
satisfaction,)  I  suppose  we  are  now  to  see  Hector’s 
ghost.”  He  then  renewed  his  attention,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  fell  a  praising  the  widow. 
He  made,  indeed,  a  little  mistake  as  to  one  of 
her  pages,  whom,  at  his  first  entering,  he  took 
for  Astyanax ;  but  he  quickly  set  himself  right  in 
that  particular,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
owned  he  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
seen  the  little  boy,  “  who,”  says  he,  “  must  needs 
be  a  very  fine  child  by  the  account  that  is  given 
of  him.”  Upon  Hermione’s  going  off  with  a 
menace  to  Pyrrhus,  the  audience  gave  a  loud 
clap  ;  to  which  Sir  Roger  added,  “  On  my  word, 
a  notable  young  baggage  !  ” 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and 
stillness  in  the  audience  during  the  whole  action, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  to  express  their 
opinion  of  the  players,  and  of  their  respective 
parts.  Sir  Roger  hearing  a  cluster  of  them  praise 
Orestes,  struck  in  with  them,  and  told  them,  that 
he  thought  his  friend  Pylades  was  a  very  sen¬ 
sible  man  ;  as  they  were  afterwards  applauding 
Pyrrhus,  Sir  Roger  put  in  a  second  time,  “  And 
let  me  tell  you,  (says  he,)  though  he  speaks  but 
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little,  I  like  the  old  fellow  in  whiskers  as  well  as 
any  of  them.”  Captain  Sentry,  seeing  two  or 
three  wags  who  sat  near  us,  lean  with  an  at¬ 
tentive  ear  towards  Sir  Roger,  and  fearing  lest 
they  should  smoke  the  knight,  plucked  him  by 
the  elbow,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear, 
that  lasted  till  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act.  The 
knight  was  wonderfully  attentive  to  the  account 
which  Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus  his  death,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  it,  told  me  it  was  such  a 
bloody  piece  of  work,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not 
done  upon  the  stage.  Seeing  afterwards  Orestes 
in  his  raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than  ordinary 
serious,  and  took  occasion  to  moralize  (in  his  way) 
upon  an  evil  conscience,  adding,  that  “  Orestes, 
in  his  madness,  looked  as  if  he  saw  something/' 
As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the  house, 
so  we  were  the  last  that  went  out  of  it ;  being 
resolved  to  have  a  clear  passage  for  our  old 
friend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among 
the  jostling  of  the  crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out 
fully  satisfied  with  his  entertainment,  and  we 
guarded  him  to  his  lodgings  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  brought  him  to  the  play-house ;  being 
highly  pleased,  for  my  own  part,  not  only  with 
the  performance  of  the  excellent  piece  which  had 
been  presented,  but  with  the  satisfaction  which  it 
had  given  to  the  good  old  man. 
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Gratian  very  often  recommends  the  fine  taste, 
as  the  utmost  perfection  of  an  accomplished  man. 
As  this  word  arises  very  often  in  conversation,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  it,  and 
to  lay  down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we 
are  possessed  of  it,  and  how  we  may  acquire  that 
fine  taste  of  writing,  which  is  so  much  talked  of 
among  the  polite  world. 

Most  languages  make  use  of  this  metaphor, 
to  express  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  all  the  most  concealed  faults  and 
nicest  perfections  in  writing.  We  may  be  sure 
this  metaphor  would  not  have  been  so  general  in 
all  tongues,  had  there  not  been  a  very  great 
conformity  between  that  mental  taste,  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  that  sensitive  taste, 
which  gives  us  a  relish  of  every  different  flavour 
that  affects  the  palate.  Accordingly  we  find, 
there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refinement  in  the 
intellectual  faculty,  as  in  the  sense  which  is 
marked  out  by  this  common  denomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  in  so 
great  a  perfection,  that  after  having  tasted  ten 
different  kinds  of  tea,  he  would  distinguish,  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  colour  of  it,  the  particular  sort 
which  was  offered  him ;  and  not  only  so,  but  any 
two  sorts  of  them  that  were  mixed  together  in 
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an  equal  proportion ;  nay,  he  has  carried  the  ex¬ 
periment  so  far,  as  upon  tasting  the  composition 
of  three  different  sorts,  to  name  the  parcels  from 
whence  the  three  several  ingredients  were  taken. 
A  man  of  a  fine  taste  in  writing  will  discern,  after 
the  same  manner,  not  only  the  ‘general  beauties 
and  imperfections  of  an  author,  but  discover  the 
several  ways  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself, 
which  diversify  him  from  all  other  authors,  with 
the  several  foreign  infusions  of  thought  and 
language,  and  the  particular  authors  from  whom 
they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  meant  by  a  fine  taste  in  writing,  and  shown 
the  propriety  of  the  metaphor  which  is  used  on 
this  occasion,  I  think  I  may  define  it  to  be  “  that 
faculty  of  the  soul,  which  discerns  the  beauties 
of  an  author  with  pleasure  and  the  imperfections 
with  dislike/'  If  a  man  would  know  whether 
he  is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have  him 
read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  antiquity, 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  so  many  different 
ages  and  countries ;  or  those  works  among  the 
moderns,  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  politer 
part  of  our  contemporaries.  If  upon  the  perusal 
of  such  writings  he  does  not  find  himself  delighted 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if,  upon  reading 
the  admired  passages  in  such  authors,  he  finds 
a  coldness  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he 
ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  usual  among 
tasteless  readers)  that  the  author  wants  those 
perfections  which  have  been  admired  in  him,  but 
that  he  himself  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering 
them. 
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He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very  careful 
to  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishing 
perfections,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them 
so,  the  specific  qualities  of  the  author  whom  he 
peruses ;  whether  he  is  particularly  pleased  with 
Livy  for  his  manner  of  telling  a  story,  with  Sallust 
for  his  entering  into  those  internal  principles  of 
action  which  arise  from  the  characters  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  persons  he  describes,  or  with  Tacitus 
for  his  displaying  those  outward  motives  of  safety 
and  interest  which  give  birth  to  the  whole  series 
of  transactions  which  he  relates. 

He  may  likewise  consider,  how  differently  he 
is  affected  by  the  same  thought  which  presents 
itself  in  a  great  writer,  from  what  he  is  when 
he  finds  it  delivered  by  a  person  of  an  ordinary 
genius.  For  there  is  as  much  difference  in  appre¬ 
hending  a  thought  clothed  in  Cicero's  language, 
and  that  of  a  common  author,  as  in  seeing  an 
object  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light  of 
the  sun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
acquirement  of  such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here 
speaking  of.  The  faculty  must  in  some  degree 
be  born  with  us,  and  it  very  often  happens,  that 
those  who  have  other  qualities  in  perfection,  are 
wholly  void  of  this.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
mathematicians  of  the  age  has  assured  me,  that 
the  greatest  pleasure  he  took  in  reading  Virgil, 
was  in  examining  iEneas  his  voyage  by  the  map ; 
as  I  question  not  but  many  a  modern  compiler  of 
history  would  be  delighted  with  little  more  in 
that  divine  author  than  in  the  bare  matters  of  fact. 

But  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some 
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measure  be  born  with  us,  there  are  several  methods 
for  cultivating  and  improving  it,  and  without  which 
it  will  be  very  uncertain,  and  of  little  use  to  the 
person  that  possesses  it.  The  most  natural  method 
for  this  purpose  is,  to  be  conversant  among  the 
writings  of  the  most  polite  authors.  A  man  who 
has  any  relish  for  fine  writing,  either  discovers 
new  beauties,  or  receives  stronger  impressions 
from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author  every 
time  he  peruses  him :  besides  that  he  naturally 
wears  himself  into  the  same  manner  of  speaking 
and  thinking. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is 
another  method  of  improving  our  natural  taste. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts 
to  consider  anything  in  its  whole  extent,  and 
in  all  its  variety  of  lights.  Every  man,  besides 
those  general  observations  which  are  to  be  made 
upon  an  author,  forms  several  reflections  that  are 
peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  thinking ;  so  that 
conversation  will  naturally  furnish  us  with  hints 
which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy 
other  men's  parts  and  reflections  as  well  as  our 
own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give  for  the 
observation  which  several  have  made,  that  men 
of  great  genius  in  the  same  way  of  writing  seldom 
rise  up  singly,  but  at  certain  periods  of  time  appear 
together,  and  in  a  body ;  as  they  did  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Greece  about  the 
age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that  Corneille, 
Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  la  Fontaine,  Bruyere, 
Bossu,  or  the  Daciers,  would  have  written  so  well 
as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends 
and  contemporaries. 
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It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would 
form  to  himself  a  finished  taste  of  good  writing, 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  best  critics 
both  ancient  and  modern.  I  must  confess  that  I 
could  wish  there  were  authors  of  this  kind,  who, 
beside  the  mechanical  rules  which  a  man  of  very 
little  taste  may  discourse  upon,  would  enter  into 
the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and  show 
us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure  which 
rises  in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a  noble 
work.  Thus  although  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and 
action,  with  other  points  of  the  same  nature, 
should  be  thoroughly  explained  and  understood ; 
there  is  still  something  more  essential  to  the  art, 
something  that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy, 
and  gives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader, 
which  few  of  the  critics  besides  Longinus  have 
considered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram, 
turns  of  wit,  and  forced  conceits,  which  have  no 
manner  of  influence,  either  for  the  bettering  or 
enlarging  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them, 
and  have  been  carefully  avoided  by  the  greatest 
^writers,  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
I  have  endeavoured  in  several  of  my  specula¬ 
tions  to  banish  this  Gothic  taste,  which  has  taken 
possession  among  us.  I  entertained  the  town, 
for  a  week  together,  with  an  essay  upon  wit,  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  several  of  those 
false  kinds  which  have  been  admired  in  the 
different  ages  of  the  world ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  wherein  the  nature  of  true  wit 
consists.  I  afterwards  gave  an  instance  of  the 
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great  force  which  lies  in  a  natural  simplicity  of 
thought  to  affect  the  mind  of  the  reader,  from 
such  vulgar  pieces  as  have  little  else  besides  this 
single  qualification  to  recommend  them.  I  have 
likewise  examined  the  works  of  the  greatest  poet 
which  our  nation  or  perhaps  any  other  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  particularized  most  of  those  rational 
and  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to  that 
divine  work.  I  shall  next  Saturday  enter  upon 
an  essay  on  “  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination/' 
which,  though  it  shall  consider  that  subject  at 
large,  will  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader  what 
it  is  that  gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of 
the  finest  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse.  As 
an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely  new, 
I  question  not  but  it  will  be  received  with 
candour. 
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It  is  an  old  observation,  which  has  been  made 
of  politicians  who  would  rather  ingratiate  them¬ 
selves  with  their  sovereign,  than  promote  his  real 
service,  that  they  accommodate  their  counsels  to 
his  inclinations,  and  advise  him  to  such  actions 
only  as  his  heart  is  naturally  set  upon.  The 
privy-counsellor  of  one  in  love  must  observe  the 
same  conduct,  unless  he  would  forfeit  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  person  who  desires  his  advice.  I 
have  known  several  odd  cases  of  this  nature. 
Hipparchus  was  going  to  marry  a  common  woman, 
but  being  resolved  to  do  nothing  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  friend  Philander,  he  consulted  him 
upon  the  occasion.  Philander  told  him  his  mind 
freely,  and  represented  his  mistress  to  him  in 
such  strong  colours,  that  the  next  morning  he 
received  a  challenge  for  his  pains,  and  before 
twelve  o’clock  was  run  through  the  body  by  the 
man  who  had  asked  his  advice.  Celia  was  more 
prudent  on  the  like  occasion ;  she  desired  Leo- 
nilla  to  give  her  opinion  freely  upon  a  young 
fellow  who  made  his  addresses  to  her.  Leonilla, 
to  oblige  her,  told  her  with  great  frankness,  that 
she  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  worth¬ 
less  - - .  Celia,  foreseeing  what  a  character 

she  was  to  expect,  begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for 
that  she  had  been  privately  married  to  him  above 
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a  fortnight.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman  seldom 
asks  advice  before  she  has  bought  her  wedding- 
clothes.  When  she  has  made  her  own  choice,  for 
form’s  sake  she  sends  a  conge  d’elire  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and  motives 
that  set  people  at  work  on  these  occasions,  and 
put  them  upon  asking  advice,  which  they  never 
intend  to  take ;  I  look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the 
least,  that  they  are  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret 
which  is  so  very  pleasing  to  them.  A  girl  longs 
to  tell  her  confidante,  that  she  hopes  to  be  married 
in  a  little  time,  and,  in  order  to  talk  of  the  pretty 
fellow  that  dwells  so  much  in  her  thoughts,  asks 
her  very  gravely,  what  she  would  advise  her  to 
in  a  case  of  so  much  difficulty.  Why  else  should 
Melissa,  who  had  not  a  thousand  pounds  in  the 
world,  go  into  every  quarter  of  the  town  to  ask 
her  acquaintance  whether  they  would  advise  her 
to  take  Tom  Townly,  that  made  his  addresses  to 
her  with  an  estate  of  five  thousand  a  year  ?  ’Tis 
very  pleasant  on  this  occasion,  to  hear  the  lady 
propose  her  doubts,  and  to  see  the  pains  she  is  at 
to  get  over  them. 

I  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  use 
among  the  vainer  part  of  our  own  sex,  who  will 
often  ask  a  friend’s  advice,  in  relation  to  a  fortune 
whom  they  are  never  likely  to  come  at.  Will. 
Honeycomb,  who  is  now  on  the  verge  of  three¬ 
score,  took  me  aside  not  long  since,  and  asked 
me  in  his  most  serious  look,  whether  I  would 
advise  him  to  marry  my  Lady  Betty  Single,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  about 
town.  I  stared  him  full  in  the  face  upon  so 
strange  a  question ;  upon  which  he  immediately 
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gave  me  an  inventory  of  her  jewels  and  estate, 
adding,  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  nothing  in 
a  matter  of  such  consequence  without  my  appro¬ 
bation.  Finding  he  would  have  an  answer,  I 
told  him,  if  he  could  get  the  lady’s  consent,  he 
had  mine.  This  is  about  the  tenth  match  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  Will,  has  consulted  his  friends 
upon,  without  ever  opening  his  mind  to  the  party 
herself. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the 
following  letter,  which  comes  to  me  from  some 
notable  young  female  scribe,  who,  by  the  con¬ 
tents  of  it,  seems  to  have  carried  matters  so  far, 
that  she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice ;  but  as  I  would 
not  lose  her  good-will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation 
which  I  have  with  her  for  wisdom,  I  shall  only 
communicate  the  letter  to  the  public,  without 
returning  any  answer  to  it. 

“Mr.  Spectator, 

Now,  sir,  the  thing  is  this  :  Mr.  Shapely  is 
the  prettiest  gentleman  about  town.  He  is  very 
tall,  but  not  too  tall  neither.  He  dances  like  an 
angel.  His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know  how, 
but  it  is  the  prettiest  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
He  is  always  laughing,  for  he  has  an  infinite  deal 
of  wit.  If  you  did  but  see  how  he  rolls  his  stock¬ 
ings  !  He  has  a  thousand  pretty  fancies,  and  I 
am  sure,  if  you  saw  him,  you  would  like  him. 
He  is  a  very  good  scholar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as 
fast  as  English.  I  wish  you  could  but  see  him 
dance.  Now  you  must  understand  poor  Mr. 
Shapely  has  no  estate ;  but  how  can  he  help 
that,  you  know  ?  and  yet  my  friends  are  so  un- 
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reasonable  as  to  be  always  teasing  me  about  him, 
because  he  has  no  estate :  but  I  am  sure  he  has 
that  that  is  better  than  an  estate;  for  he  is  a 
good-natured,  ingenious,  modest,  civil,  tall,  well- 
bred,  handsome  man,  and  I  am  obliged  to  him 
for  his  civilities  ever  since  I  saw  him.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  he  has  black  eyes,  and  looks  upon 
me  now  and  then  as  if  he  had  tears  in  them. 
And  yet  my  friends  are  so  unreasonable,  that 
they  would  have  me  be  uncivil  to  him.  I  have 
a  good  portion  which  they  cannot  hinder  me  of, 
and  I  shall  be  fourteen  on  the  29th  day  of  August 
next,  and  am  therefore  willing  to  settle  in  the 
world  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  so  is  Mr.  Shapely. 
But  everybody  I  advise  with  here  is  poor  Mr. 
Shapely's  enemy.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will 
give  me  your  advice,  for  I  know  you  are  a  wise 
man ;  and  if  you  advise  me  well,  I  am  resolved 
to  follow  it.  I  heartily  wish  you  could  see  him 
dance,  and  am, 

“  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

“  B.  D. 


“  He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily/’ 
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DEATH  OF  SIR  ROGER 
DE  COVERLEY. 

We  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at 
our  club,  which  very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one 
of  us.  I  question  not  but  my  readers  themselves 
will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To  keep 
them  no  longer  in  suspense.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
is  dead.  He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the 
country,  after  a  few  weeks’  sickness.  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  has  a  letter  from  one  of  his  correspon¬ 
dents  in  those  parts,  that  informs  him  the  old 
man  caught  a  cold  at  the  county  sessions,  as  he 
was  very  warmly  promoting  an  address  of  his  own 
penning,  in  which  he  succeeded  according  to  his 
wishes.  But  this  particular  comes  from  a  Whig 
justice  of  peace,  who  was  always  Sir  Roger’s  enemy 
and  antagonist.  I  have  letters  both  from  the 
chaplain  and  Captain  Sentry,  which  mention  no¬ 
thing  of  it,  but  are  filled  with  many  particulars 
to  the  honour  of  the  good  old  man.  I  have  like¬ 
wise  a  letter  from  the  butler,  who  took  so  much 
care  of  me  last  summer  when  I  was  at  the  knight’s 
house.  As  my  friend  the  butler  mentions,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  several  circumstances  the 
others  have  passed  over  in  silence,  I  shall  give  my 
reader  a  copy  of  his  letter,  without  any  alteration 
or  diminution, 
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“  Honoured  Sir, 

Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  master's 
good  friend,  I  could  not  forbear  sending  you 
the  melancholy  news  of  his  death,  which  has 
afflicted  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  his  poor 
servants,  who  loved  him,  I  may  say,  better 
than  we  did  our  lives.  I  am  afraid  he  caught 
his  death  the  last  county  sessions,  where  he 
would  go  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow 
woman,  and  her  fatherless  children,  that  had  been 
wronged  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman  ;  for  you 
know,  my  good  master  was  always  the  poor  man’s 
friend.  Upon  his  coming  home,  the  first  com¬ 
plaint  he  made  was,  that  he  had  lost  his  roast- 
beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to  touch  a  sirloin, 
which  was  served  up  according  to  custom :  and 
you  know  he  used  to  take  great  delight  in  it. 
From  that  time  forward  he  grew  worse  and  worse, 
but  still  kept  a  good  heart  to  the  last.  Indeed 
we  were  once  in  great  hopes  of  his  recovery,  upon 
a  kind  message  that  was  sent  him  from  the  widow 
lady  whom  he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years 
of  his  life ;  but  this  only  proved  a  lightening  before 
his  death.  He  has  bequeathed  to  this  lady,  as  a 
token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl  necklace,  and  a 
couple  of  silver  bracelets  set  with  jewels,  which 
belonged  to  my  good  old  lady  his  mother  :  he  has 
bequeathed  the  fine  white  gelding,  that  he  used  to 
ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  his  chaplain,  because  he 
thought  he  would  be  kind  to  him,  and  has  left 
you  all  his  books.  He  has,  moreover,  bequeathed 
to  the  chaplain  a  very  pretty  tenement  with  good 
lands  about  it.  It  being  a  very  cold  day  when  he 
made  his  will,  he  left  for  mourning,  to  every  man 
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in  the  parish,  a  great  frieze  coat,  and  to  every 
woman  a  black  riding-hood.  It  was  a  most 
moving  sight  to  see  him  take  leave  of  his  poor 
servants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity,  whilst 
we  were  not  able  to  speak  a  word  for  weeping. 
As  we  most  of  us  are  grown  grey-headed  in  our 
dear  master's  service,  he  has  left  us  pensions  and 
legacies  which  we  may  live  very  comfortably  upon 
the  remaining  part  of  our  days.  He  has  be¬ 
queathed  a  great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  is 
not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  it  is  peremp¬ 
torily  said  in  the  parish,  that  he  has  left  money  to 
build  a  steeple  to  the  church  :  for  he  was  heard 
to  say  some  time  ago,  that  if  he  lived  two  years 
longer,  Coverley  church  should  have  a  steeple  to 
it.  The  chaplain  tells  everybody  that  he  made 
a  very  good  end,  and  never  speaks  of  him  with¬ 
out  tears.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own 
directions,  among  the  family  of  the  Coverleys,  on 
the  left  hand  of  his  father  Sir  Arthur.  The  coffin 
was  carried  by  six  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pall  held 
up  by  six  of  the  quorum  :  the  whole  parish  fol¬ 
lowed  the  corpse  with  heavy  hearts,  and  in  their 
mourning  suits  ;  the  men  in  frieze,  and  the  women 
in  riding-hoods.  Captain  Sentry,  my  master's 
nephew,  has  taken  possession  of  the  hall-house, 
and  the  whole  estate.  When  my  old  master  saw 
him,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  and  wished  him  joy  of  the  estate  which  was 
falling  to  him,  desiring  him  only  to  make  a  good 
use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the  several  legacies,  and  the 
gifts  of  charity,  which  he  told  him  he  had  left  as 
quit-rents  upon  the  estate.  The  captain  truly 
seems  a  courteous  man,  though  says  but  little. 
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He  makes  much  of  those  whom  my  master  loved, 
and  shows  great  kindness  to  the  old  house-dog, 
that  you  know  my  poor  master  was  so  fond  of. 
It  would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to  have  heard 
the  moans  the  dumb  creature  made  on  the  day 
of  my  master’s  death.  He  has  never  joyed  him¬ 
self  since ;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  It  was  the 
melancholiest  day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever 
happened  in  Worcestershire.  This  being  all  from, 
honoured  sir,  your  most  sorrowful  servant, 

C(  Edward  Biscuit. 

“  P.S.  My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before 
he  died,  that  a  book  which  comes  up  to  you  by 
the  carrier,  should  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Free¬ 
port  in  his  name.” 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler’s 
manner  of  writing  it,  gave  us  such  an  idea  of  our 
good  old  friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it,  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  club.  Sir  Andrew  open¬ 
ing  the  book,  found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  acts  of 
parliament.  There  was,  in  particular,  the  act  of 
uniformity,  with  some  passages  in  it  marked  by 
Sir  Roger  s  own  hand.  Sir  Andrew  found  that 
they  related  to  two  or  three  points,  which  he  had 
disputed  with  Sir  Roger  the  last  time  he  appeared 
at  the  club.  Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been 
merry  at  such  an  incident  on  another  occasion, 
at  the  sight  of  the  old  man’s  hand-writing, 
burst  into  tears,  and  put  the  book  into  his  pocket. 
Captain  Sentry  informs  me,  that  the  knight  has 
left  rings  and  mourning  for  every  one  in  the  club. 
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THE  STORY  OF  HILPA. 

Hilpa  was  one  of  the  150  daughters  of  Zilpah,  of 
the  race  of  Cohu,  by  whom  some  of  the  learned 
think  is  meant  Cain.  She  was  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  when  she  was  but  a  girl  of  threescore 
and  ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addresses  of 
several  who  made  love  to  her.  Among  these 
were  two  brothers,  Harpath  and  Shalum.  Har¬ 
path,  being  the  first-born,  was  master  of  that 
fruitful  region  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tirzah,  in  the  southern  parts  of  China.  Shalum 
(which  is  to  say  the  planter,  in  the  Chinese 
language)  possessed  all  the  neighbouring  hills, 
and  that  great  range  of  mountains  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Tirzah.  Harpath  was  of  a 
haughty,  contemptuous  spirit ;  Shalum  was  of 
a  gentle  disposition,  beloved  both  by  God  and 
man. 

It  is  said  that,  among  the  antediluvian  women, 
the  daughters  of  Cohu  had  their  minds  wholly 
set  upon  riches ;  for  which  reason,  the  beautiful 
Hilpa  preferred  Harpath  to  Shalum,  because  of 
his  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  that  covered  all 
the  low  country  which  runs  along  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tirzah,  and  is  watered  by  several  foun¬ 
tains  and  streams  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of 
that  mountain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  despatch  of  his  court- 
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ship,  that  he  married  Hilpa  in  the  hundredth 
year  of  her  age,  and  being  of  an  insolent  temper, 
laughed  to  scorn  his  brother  Shalum  for  having 
pretended  to  the  beautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was 
master  of  nothing  but  a  long  chain  of  rocks  and 
mountains.  This  so  much  provoked  Shalum,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  cursed  his  brother  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  that  one  of 
his  mountains  might  fall  upon  his  head,  if  ever  he 
came  within  the  shadow  of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never 
venture  out  of  the  valleys,  but  came  to  an  untimely 
end  in  the  250th  year  of  his  age,  being  drowned 
in  a  river  as  he  attempted  to  cross  it.  This  river 
is  called,  to  this  day,  from  his  name  who  perished 
in  it,  the  river  Harpath,  and  what  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  issues  out  of  one  of  those  mountains 
which  Shalum  wished  might  fall  upon  his 
brother,  when  he  cursed  him  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart. 

Hilpa  was  in  the  l60th  year  of  her  age  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  having  brought  him  but 
fifty  children,  before  he  was  snatched  away,  as  has 
been  already  related.  Many  of  the  antediluvians 
made  love  to  the  young  widow,  though  no  one 
was  thought  so  likely  to  succeed  in  her  affections 
as  her  first  lover  Shalum,  who  renewed  his  court  to 
her  about  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Harpath ; 
for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  those  days  that 
a  widow  should  be  seen  by  a  man  within  ten  years 
after  the  decease  of  her  husband. 

Shalum,  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  re¬ 
solving  to  take  away  that  objection  which  had 
been  raised  against  him  when  he  made  his  first 
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addresses  to  Hilpa,  began,  immediately  after  her 
marriage  with  Harpath,  to  plant  all  that  moun¬ 
tainous  region  which  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  division 
of  this  country.  He  knew  how  to  adapt  every 
plant  to  its  proper  soil,  and  is  thought  to  have 
inherited  many  traditional  secrets  of  that  art  from 
the  first  man.  This  employment  turned  at  length 
to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his  amusement :  his 
mountains  were  in  a  few  years  shaded  with  young 
trees,  that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods, 
and  forests,  intermixed  with  walks,  and  lawns,  and 
gardens ;  insomuch  that  the  whole  region,  from 
a  naked  and  desolate  prospect,  began  now  to  look 
like  a  second  Paradise.  The  pleasantness  of  the 
place,  and  the  agreeable  disposition  of  Shalum, 
who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  mildest  and  wisest 
of  all  who  lived  before  the  flood,  drew  into  it 
multitudes  of  people  who  were  perpetually  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  sinking  of  wells,  the  digging  of 
trenches,  and  the  hollowing  of  trees,  for  the  better 
distribution  of  water  through  every  part  of  this 
spacious  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Shalum  looked  every  year 
more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa,  who,  after 
the  space  of  seventy  autumns,  was  wonderfully 
pleased  with  the  distant  prospect  of  Shalum's 
nills  ;  which  were  then  covered  with  innumerable 
tufts  of  trees  and  gloomy  scenes,  that  gave  a 
magnificence  to  the  place,  and  converted  it 
into  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  the  eye  of  man 
could  behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Shalum  is 
said  to  have  written  to  Hilpa,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  her  widowhood.  I  shall  here  translate 
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it,  without  departing  from  that  noble  simplicity 
of  sentiments,  and  plainness  of  manners,  which 
appears  in  the  original. 

Shalum  was  at  this  time  180  years  old,  and 
Hilpa  170. 

Shalum,  master  of  Mount  Tirzah,  to  Hilpa, 
mistress  of  the  Valleys. 

In  the  l&ftth  year  of  the  Creation . 

“What  have  I  not  suffered,  O  thou  daughter 
of  Zilpah,  since  thou  gavest  thyself  away  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  my  rival !  I  grew  weary  of  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  have  been  ever  since  covering  myself 
with  woods  and  forests.  These  threescore  and 
ten  years  have  I  bewailed  the  loss  of  thee  on  the 
tops  of  Mount  Tirzah,  and  soothed  my  melancholy 
among  a  thousand  gloomy  shades  of  my  own  rais¬ 
ing.  My  dwellings  are  at  present  as  the  garden 
of  God ;  every  part  of  them  is  filled  with  fruits, 
and  flowers,  and  fountains.  The  whole  mountain 
is  perfumed  for  thy  reception.  Come  up  into  it, 
O  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people  this  spot  of  the 
new  world  with  a  beautiful  race  of  mortals ;  let 
us  multiply  exceedingly  among  these  delightful 
shades,  and  fill  every  quarter  of  them  with  sons 
and  daughters.  Remember,  O  thou  daughter  of 
Zilpah,  that  the  age  of  men  is  but  a  thousand 
years  ;  that  beauty  is  the  admiration  but  of  a  few 
centuries.  It  flourishes  as  a  mountain  oak,  or  as 
a  cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which  in  three  or 
four  hundred  years  will  fade  away,  and  never  be 
thought  of  by  posterity,  unless  a  young  wood 
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springs  from  its  roots.  Think  well  on  this,  and 
remember  thy  neighbour  in  the  mountains/' 

Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  I  look 
upon  as  the  only  antediluvian  billet-doux  now 
extant,  I  shall  in  my  next  paper  give  the  answer 
to  it,  and  the  sequel  to  this  story. 
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THE  STORY  OF  HILPA 

( continued, ) 

The  letter  inserted  in  my  last  had  so  good  an 
effect  upon  Hilpa,  that  she  answered  it  in  less 
than  a  twelve-month  after  the  following  manner. 

Hilpa,  mistress  of  the  Valleys,  to  Shalum, 
master  of  Mount  Tirzah. 

In  the  7  89th  year  of  the  Creation. 

“  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  Shalum  ? 
Thou  praisest  Hilpa' s  beauty,  but  art  thou  not 
secretly  enamoured  with  the  verdure  of  her  mea¬ 
dows  ?  Art  thou  not  more  affected  with  the 
prospect  of  her  green  valley,  than  thou  wouldest 
be  with  the  sight  of  her  person  ?  The  lowings 
of  my  herds,  and  the  bleatings  of  my  flocks,  make 
a  pleasant  echo  in  thy  mountains,  and  sound 
sweetly  in  thy  ears.  What  though  I  am  delighted 
with  the  wavings  of  thy  forests,  and  those  breezes 
of  perfumes  which  flow  from  the  top  of  Tirzah  : 
are  these  like  the  riches  of  the  valley  ? 

“  I  know  thee,  O  Shalum  ;  thou  art  more  wise 
and  happy  than  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  Thy 
dwellings  are  among  the  cedars ;  thou  searchest 
out  the  diversity  of  soils,  thou  understandest  the 
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influences  of  the  stars,  and  markest  the  change  of 
seasons.  Can  a  woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes 
of  such  a  one  P  Disquiet  me  not,  O  Shalum  ;  let 
me  alone,  that  I  may  enjoy  those  goodly  posses¬ 
sions  which  are  fallen  to  my  lot.  Win  me  not 
by  thy  enticing  words.  May  thy  trees  increase 
and  multiply ;  mayest  thou  add  wood  to  wood, 
and  shade  to  shade ;  but  tempt  not  Hilpa  to 
destroy  thy  solitude,  and  make  thy  retirement 
populous.” 

The  Chinese  say,  that  a  little  time  afterwards 
she  accepted  of  a  treat,  in  one  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  hills,  to  which  Shalum  had  invited  her.  This 
treat  lasted  for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  Shalum  five  hundred  antelopes,  two  thousand 
ostriches,  and  a  thousand  tun  of  milk ;  but  what 
most  of  all  recommended  it,  was  that  variety  of 
delicious  fruits  and  pot-herbs,  in  which  no  person 
then  living  could  any  way  equal  Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had 
planted  amidst  the  wood  of  nightingales.  The 
wood  was  made  up  of  such  fruit  trees  and  plants 
as  are  most  agreeable  to  the  several  kinds  of  sing¬ 
ing  birds ;  so  that  it  had  drawn  into  it  all  the 
music  of  the  country,  and  was  filled,  from  one  end 
of  the  year  to  the  other,  with  the  most  agreeable 
concert  in  season. 

He  showed  her  every  day  some  beautiful  and 
surprising  scene  in  this  new  region  of  wood-lands  ; 
and  as,  by  this  means,  he  had  all  the  opportunities 
he  could  wish  for  of  opening  his  mind  to  her,  he 
succeeded  so  well,  that  upon  her  departure,  she 
made  him  a  kind  of  promise,  and  gave  him  her 
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word  to  return  him  a  positive  answer  in  less  than 
fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people 
in  the  valleys,  when  .she  received  new  overtures, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  most  splendid  visit,  from 
Mishpach,  who  was  a  mighty  man  of  old,  and  had 
built  a  great  city,  which  he  called  after  his  own 
name.  Every  house  was  made  for  at  least  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  nay,  there  were  some  that  were  leased 
out  for  three  lives ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  stone 
and  timber  consumed  in  this  building  is  scarce  to 
be  imagined  by  those  who  live  in  the  present  age 
of  the  world.  This  great  man  entertained  her 
with  the  voice  of  musical  instruments,  which  had 
been  lately  invented,  and  danced  before  her  to 
the  sound  of  the  timbrel.  He  also  presented  her 
with  several  domestic  utensils  wrought  in  brass 
and  iron,  which  had  been  newly  found  out  for  the 
convenience  of  life.  In  the  mean  time,  Shalum 
grew  very  uneasy  with  himself,  and  was  sorely 
displeased  at  Hilpa,  for  the  reception  which  she 
had  given  to  Mishpach,  insomuch  that  he  never 
wrote  to  her,  or  spoke  of  her,  during  a  whole 
revolution  of  Saturn  ;  but,  finding  that  this  in¬ 
tercourse  went  no  further  than  a  visit,  he  again 
renewed  his  addresses  to  her,  who,  during  his  long 
silence,  is  said  very  often  to  have  cast  a  wishing 
eye  upon  Mount  Tirzah. 

Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty 
years  longer,  between  Shalum  and  Mishpach  ;  for 
though  her  inclinations  favoured  the  former,  her 
interest  pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the  other. 
While  her  heart  was  in  this  unsettled  condition, 
the  following  accident  happened,  which  deter- 
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mined  her  choice.  A  high  tower  of  wood,  that 
stood  in  the  city  of  Mishpach,  having  caught  fire 
by  a  flash  of  lightning,  in  a  few  days  reduced  the 
whole  town  to  ashes.  Mishpach  resolved  to  re¬ 
build  the  place,  whatever  it  should  cost  him ;  and, 
having  already  destroyed  all  the  timber  of  the 
country,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  Shalum, 
whose  forests  were  now  two  hundred  years  old. 
He  purchased  these  woods,  with  so  many  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  with  such  a  vast 
extent  of  fields  and  pastures,  that  Shalum  was 
now  grown  more  wealthy  than  Mishpach  ;  and, 
therefore,  appeared  so  charming  in  the  eyes  of 
Zilpah's  daughter,  that  she  no  longer  refused  him 
in  marriage.  On  the  day  in  which  he  brought 
her  up  into  the  mountains,  he  raised  a  most  pro¬ 
digious  pile  of  cedar,  and  of  every  sweet-smelling 
wood,  which  reached  above  300  cubits  in  height  : 
he  also  cast  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh,  and 
sheaves  of  spikenard,  enriching  it  with  every  spicy 
shrub,  and  making  it  fat  with  the  gums  of  his 
plantations.  This  was  the  burnt-offering  which 
Shalum  offered  in  the  day  of  his  espousals :  the 
smoke  of  it  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  tilled  the 
whole  country  with  incense  and  perfume. 
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THE  TORY  FOXHUNTER. 

For  the  honour  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  safety 
of  his  government,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that 
those  who  have  appeared  the  greatest  enemies 
to  both,  are  of  that  rank  of  men,  who  are  com¬ 
monly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Fox-hunters. 
As  several  of  these  have  had  no  part  of  their 
education  in  cities,  camps,  or  courts,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  they  are  of  greater  ornament  or  use 
to  the  nation  in  which  they  live.  It  would  be 
an  everlasting  reproach  to  politics,  should  such 
men  be  able  to  overturn  an  establishment  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  wisest  laws,  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  ablest  heads.  The  wrong  notions 
and  prejudices  which  cleave  to  many  of  these 
country  gentlemen,  who  have  always  lived  out 
of  the  way  of  being  better  informed,  are  not  easy 
to  be  conceived  by  a  person  who  has  never  con¬ 
versed  with  them. 

That  I  may  give  my  readers  an  image  of  these 
rural  statesmen,  I  shall,  without  further  preface, 
set  down  an  account  of  a  discourse  I  chanced  to 
have  with  one  of  them  some  time  ago.  I  was 
travelling  towards  one  of  the  remote  parts  of 
England,  when  about  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  seeing  a  country  gentleman  trotting  before 
me  with  a  spaniel  by  his  horse’s  side,  I  made  up 
to  him.  Our  conversation  opened,  as  usual,  upon 
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the  weather ;  in  which  we  were  very  unanimous ; 
having  both  agreed  that  it  was  too  dry  for  the 
season  of  the  year.  My  fellow-traveller,  upon 
this,  observed  to  me,  that  there  had  been  no 
good  weather  since  the  Revolution.  I  was  a 
little  startled  at  so  extraordinary  a  remark,  but 
would  not  interrupt  him  till  he  proceeded  to  tell 
me  of  the  fine  weather  they  used  to  have  in  King 
Charles  the  Second’s  reign.  I  only  answered 
that  I  did  not  see  how  the  badness  of  the  weather 
could  be  the  king’s  fault ;  and,  without  waiting 
for  his  reply,  asked  him  whose  house  it  was  we 
saw  upon  the  rising  ground  at  a  little  distance 
from  us.  He  told  me  it  belonged  to  an  old 
fanatical  cur,  Mr.  Such-a-one.  “You  must  have 
heard  of  him,”  says  he,  “  he’s  one  of  the  Rump.” 
I  knew  the  gentleman’s  character  upon  hearing 
his  name,  but  assured  him,  that  to  my  know¬ 
ledge  he  was  a  good  churchman:  “Ay!”  says 
he,  with  a  kind  of  surprise,  “we  were  told  in 
the  country,  that  he  spoke  twice,  in  the  queen’s 
time,  against  taking  off  the  duties  upon  French 
claret.”  This  naturally  led  us  in  the  proceedings 
of  late  parliaments,  upon  which  occasion  he 
affirmed  roundly,  that  there  had  not  been  one 
good  law  passed  since  King  William’s  accession 
to  the  throne,  except  the  act  for  preserving  the 
game.  I  had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  care  for  contradicting  him.  “  Is  it 
not  hard,”  says  he,  “  that  honest  gentlemen  should 
be  taken  into  custody  of  messengers  to  prevent 
them  from  acting  according  to  their  consciences  ? 
But,”  says  he,  “what  can  we  expect  when  a 
parcel  of  factious  sons  of  whores - ”  He  was 
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going  on  in  great  passion,  but  chanced  to  miss 
his  dog,  who  was  amusing  himself  about  a  bush, 
that  grew  at  some  distance  behind  us.  We  stood 
still  till  he  had  whistled  him  up ;  when  he  fell 
into  a  long  panegyric  upon  his  spaniel,  who 
seemed,  indeed,  excellent  in  his  kind :  but  I 
found  the  most  remarkable  adventure  of  his  life 
was,  that  he  had  once  like  to  have  worried  a 
dissenting  teacher.  The  master  could  hardly 
sit  on  his  horse  for  laughing  all  the  while  he  was 
giving  me  the  particulars  of  his  story,  which  I 
found  had  mightily  endeared  his  dog  to  him,  and 
as  he  himself  told  me,  had  made  him  a  great 
favourite  among  all  the  honest  gentlemen  of  the 
country.  We  were  at  length  diverted  from  this 
piece  of  mirth  by  a  post-boy,  who  winding  his 
horn  at  us,  my  companion  gave  him  two  or  three 
curses,  and  left  the  way  clear  for  him.  “  I 
fancy,”  said  I,  “that  post  brings  newrs  from  Scot¬ 
land.  I  shall  long  to  see  the  next  Gazette.” 
“  Sir,”  says  he,  “  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  believe 
any  of  your  printed  news.  We  never  see,  sir, 
how  things  go,  except  now  and  then  in  Dyer's 
Letter,  and  I  read  that  more  for  the  style  than 
the  news.  The  man  has  a  clever  pen,  it  must  be 
owned.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  we  should 
be  making  war  upon  Church  of  England  men, 
with  Dutch  and  Swiss  soldiers,  men  of  anti- 
monarchical  principles  ?  these  foreigners  will 
never  be  loved  in  England,  sir ;  they  have  not 
that  wit  and  good-breeding  that  we  have.”  I 
must  confess  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  my  new 
acquaintance  value  himself  upon  these  quali¬ 
fications,  but  finding  him  such  a  critic  upon 
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foreigners,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  travelled  ; 
he  told  me,  he  did  not  know  what  travelling  was 
good  for,  but  to  teach  a  man  to  ride  the  great 
horse,  to  jabber  French,  and  to  talk  against 
passive  obedience  :  to  which  he  added,  that  he 
scarce  ever  knew  a  traveller  in  his  life  who  had 
not  forsook  his  principles,  and  lost  his  hunting- 
seat.  “  For  my  part,”  says  he,  “  I  and  my  father 
before  me  have  always  been  for  passive  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  shall  be  always  for  opposing  a  prince 
who  makes  use  of  ministers  that  are  of  another 
opinion.  But  where  do  you  intend  to  inn 
to-night  ?  (for  we  were  now  come  in  sight  of  the 
next  town ;)  I  can  help  you  to  a  very  good  land¬ 
lord  if  you  will  go  along  with  me.  He  is  a 
lusty,  jolly  fellow,  that  lives  well,  at  least  three 
yards  in  the  girt,  and  the  best  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  man  upon  the  road.”  I  had  a  curiosity  to 
see  this  high-church  inn-keeper,  as  well  as  to 
enjoy  more  of  the  conversation  of  my  fellow- 
traveller,  and  therefore  readily  consented  to  set 
our  horses  together  for  that  night.  As  we  rode 
side  by  side  through  the  town,  I  was  let  into  the 
characters  of  all  the  principal  inhabitants  whom 
we  met  in  our  way.  One  was  a  dog,  another  a 
whelp,  another  a  cur,  and  another  the  son  of  a 
bitch,  under  which  several  denominations  were 
comprehended  all  that  voted  on  the  Whig  side, 
in  the  last  election  of  burgesses.  As  for  those 
of  his  own  party,  he  distinguished  them  by  a 
nod  of  his  head,  and  asking  them  how  they  did 
by  their  Christian  names.  Upon  our  arrival  at 
the  inn,  my  companion  fetched  out  the  jolly 
landlord,  who  knew  him  by  his  whistle.  Many 
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endearments  and  private  whispers  passed  between 
them ;  though  it  was  easy  to  see  by  the  land¬ 
lord’s  scratching  his  head  that  things  did  not  go 
to  their  wishes.  The  landlord  had  swelled  his 
body  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  worked  up  his 
complexion  to  a  standing  crimson  by  his  zeal  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  church,  which  he  expressed 
every  hour  of  the  day,  as  his  customers  dropt  in, 
by  repeated  bumpers.  He  had  not  time  to  go  to 
church  himself,  but,  as  my  friend  told  me  in  my 
ear,  had  headed  a  mob  at  the  pulling  down  of 
two  or  three  meeting-houses.  While  supper  was 
preparing,  he  enlarged  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
neighbouring  shire  ;  “  For,”  says  he,  “  there  is 
scarce  a  Presbyterian  in  the  whole  county,  except 
the  bishop.”  In  short,  I  found  by  his  discourse 
that  he  had  learned  a  great  deal  of  politics,  but 
not  one  word  of  religion,  from  the  parson  of  his 
parish  ;  and,  indeed,  that  he  had  scarce  any  other 
notion  of  religion,  but  that  it  consisted  in  hating 
Presbyterians.  I  had  a  remarkable  instance  of 
his  notions  in  this  particular.  Upon  seeing  a 
poor  decrepit  old  woman  pass  under  the  window 
where  we  sat,  he  desired  me  to  take  notice  of 
her;  and  afterwards  informed  me,  that  she  was 
generally  reputed  a  witch  by  the  country  people, 
but  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  apt  to  believe  she 
was  a  Presbyterian. 

Supper  was  no  sooner  served  in,  than  he  took 
occasion  from  a  shoulder  of  mutton  that  lay 
before  us,  to  cry  up  the  plenty  of  England, 
which  would  be  the  happiest  country  in  the 
world,  provided  we  would  live  within  ourselves. 
Upon  which,  he  expatiated  on  the  inconveniences 
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of  trade,  that  carried  from  us  the  commodities  of 
our  country,  and  made  a  parcel  of  upstarts  as 
rich  as  men  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  then  declared  frankly,  that  he  had 
always  been  against  all  treaties  and  alliances 
with  foreigners :  "  Our  wooden  walls/'  says  he, 
“  are  our  security,  and  we  may  bid  defiance  to 
the  whole  world,  especially  if  they  should  attack 
us  when  the  militia  is  out."  I  ventured  to  reply, 
that  I  had  as  great  an  opinion  of  the  English 
fleet  as  he  had ;  but  I  could  not  see  how  they 
could  be  paid,  and  manned,  and  fitted  out,  unless 
we  encouraged  trade  and  navigation.  He  re¬ 
plied,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  trade  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  English  nation.  I  would  fain  have  put  him 
upon  it ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  affirming 
it  more  eagerly,  to  which  he  added  two  or  three 
curses  upon  the  London  merchants,  not  forget¬ 
ting  the  directors  of  the  bank.  After  supper  he 
asked  me  if  I  was  an  admirer  of  punch  ;  and 
immediately  called  for  a  sneaker.  I  took  this 
occasion  to  insinuate  the  advantages  of  trade,  by 
observing  to  him,  that  water  was  the  only  native 
of  England  that  could  be  made  use  of  on  this 
occasion :  but  that  the  lemons,  the  brandy,  the 
sugar,  and  the  nutmeg,  were  all  foreigners.  This 
put  him  into  some  confusion ;  but  the  landlord, 
who  overheard  me,  brought  him  off,  by  affirming, 
that  for  constant  use,  there  was  no  liquor  like 
a  cup  of  English  water,  provided  it  had  malt 
enough  in  it.  My  squire  laughed  heartily  at  the 
conceit,  and  made  the  landlord  sit  down  with  us. 
We  sat  pretty  late  over  our  punch ;  and,  amidst 
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a  great  deal  of  improving  discourse,  drank  the 
healths  of  several  persons  in  the  country,  whom 
I  had  never  heard  of,  that,  they  both  assured  me, 
were  the  ablest  statesmen  in  the  nation ;  and  ot 
some  Londoners,  whom  they  extolled  to  the  skies 
for  their  wit,  and  who,  I  knew,  passed  in  town 
for  silly  fellows.  It  being  now  midnight,  and  my 
friend  perceiving  by  his  almanack  that  the  moon 
was  up,  he  called  for  his  horse,  and  took  a 
sudden  resolution  to  go  to  his  house,  which  was 
at  three  miles'  distance  from  the  town,  after 
having  bethought  himself  that  he  never  slept 
well  out  of  his  own  bed.  He  shook  me  very 
heartily  by  the  hand  at  parting,  and  discovered  a 
great  air  of  satisfaction  in  his  looks,  that  he  had 
met  with  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  parts,  and 
left  me  a  much  wiser  man  than  he  found  me. 
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THE  TORY  FOXHUNTER’S 
CONVERSION 

I  question  not  but  most  of  my  readers  will  be 
very  well  pleased  to  hear,  that  my  friend  the  fox- 
hunter,  of  whose  arrival  in  town  I  gave  notice  in 
my  forty-fourth  paper,  is  become  a  convert  to 
the  present  establishment,  and  a  good  subject  to 
King  George.  The  motives  to  his  conversion 
shall  be  the  subject  of  this  paper,  as  they  may  be 
of  use  to  other  persons  who  labour  under  those 
prejudices  and  prepossessions,  which  hung  so  long 
upon  the  mind  of  my  worthy  friend.  These  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  other  day, 
when,  at  his  request,  we  took  a  ramble  together, 
to  see  the  curiosities  of  this  great  town. 

The  first  circumstance,  as  he  ingenuously  con¬ 
fessed  to  me  (while  we  were  in  the  coach  to¬ 
gether),  which  helped  to  disabuse  him,  was 
seeing  King  Charles  I.  on  horseback,  at  Charing 
Cross ;  for  he  was  sure  that  prince  could  never 
have  kept  his  seat  there,  had  the  stories  been 
true  he  had  heard  in  the  country,  that  forty-one 
was  come  about  again. 

He  owned  to  me  that  he  looked  with  horror  on 
the  new  church  that  is  half  built  in  the  Strand,  as 
taking  it,  at  first  sight,  to  be  half  demolished  :  but 
upon  inquiring  of  the  workmen,  was  agreeably 
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surprised  to  find,  that  instead  of  pulling  it  down, 
they  were  building  it  up  ;  and  that  fifty  more  were 
raising  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

To  these  I  must  add  a  third  circumstance,  which 
I  find  had  no  small  share  in  my  friend's  conversion. 
Since  his  coming  to  town,  he  chanced  to  look  into 
the  church  of  St.  Paul,  about  the  middle  of  ser¬ 
mon-time,  where,  having  first  examined  the  dome, 
to  see  if  it  stood  safe,  (for  the  screw-plot  still  ran 
in  his  head,)  he  observed,  that  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  city  sword,  were  a  part  of  the 
congregation.  This  sight  had  the  more  weight 
with  him,  as,  by  good  luck,  not  above  two  of 
that  venerable  body  were  fallen  asleep. 

This  discourse  held  us  till  we  came  to  the 
Tower ;  for  our  first  visit  was  to  the  lions.  My 
friend,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  their 
keeper,  inquired  very  much  after  their  health, 
and  whether  none  of  them  had  fallen  sick  upon 
the  taking  of  Perth,  and  the  flight  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender  ?  and  hearing  they  were  never  better  in 
their  lives,  I  found  he  was  extremely  startled : 
for  he  had  learned  from  his  cradle,  that  the  lions 
in  the  Tower  were  the  best  judges  of  the  title  of 
our  British  kings,  and  always  sympathized  with 
our  sovereigns. 

After  having  here  satiated  our  curiosity,  we 
repaired  to  the  Monument,  where  my  fellow-tra¬ 
veller,  being  a  well-breathed  man,  mounted  the 
ascent  with  much  speed  and  activity.  I  was 
forced  to  halt  so  often  in  this  perpendicular 
march,  that,  upon  my  joining  him  on  the  top 
of  the  pillar,  I  found  he  had  counted  all  the 
steeples  and  towers  which  were  discernible  from 
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this  advantageous  situation,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  compute  the  number  of  acres  they  stood  upon. 
We  were  both  of  us  very  well  pleased  with  this 
part  of  the  prospect ;  but  I  found  he  cast  an  evil 
eye  upon  several  warehouses,  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  that  looked  like  barns,  and  seemed  capable  of 
receiving  great  multitudes  of  people.  His  heart 
misgave  him  that  these  were  so  many  meeting¬ 
houses,  but,  upon  communicating  his  suspicions 
to  me,  I  soon  made  him  easy  in  this  particular. 

We  then  turned  our  eyes  upon  the  river,  which 
gave  me  an  occasion  to  inspire  him  with  some 
favourable  thoughts  of  trade  and  merchandise, 
that  had  filled  the  Thames  with  such  crowds  of 
ships,  and  covered  the  shore  with  such  swarms  of 
people. 

We  descended  very  leisurely,  my  friend  being 
careful  to  count  the  steps,  which  he  registered 
in  a  blank  leaf  of  his  new  almanack.  Upon  our 
coming  to  the  bottom,  observing  an  English  in¬ 
scription  upon  the  basis,  he  read  it  over  several 
times,  and  told  me  he  could  scarce  believe  his 
own  eyes,  for  that  he  had  often  heard  from  an 
old  attorney,  who  lived  near  him  in  the  country, 
that  it  was  the  Presbyterians  who  burned  down 
the  city ;  whereas,  says  he,  this  pillar  positively 
affirms  in  so  many  words,  that  “  the  burning  of 
this  ancient  city  was  begun  and  carried  on  by 
the  treachery  and  malice  of  the  Popish  faction, 
in  order  to  the  carrying  on  their  horrid  plot 
for  extirpating  the  Protestant  religion  and  old 
English  liberty,  and  introducing  Popery  and 
slavery.”  This  account,  which  he  looked  upon 
to  be  more  authentic  than  if  it  had  been  in 
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print,  I  found,  made  a  very  great  impression 
upon  him. 

We  now  took  coach  again,  and  made  the  best 
of  our  way  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  though  I 
found  he  did  not  much  care  to  venture  himself 
into  the  throng  of  that  place  ;  for  he  told  me  he 
had  heard  they  were,  generally  speaking,  repub¬ 
licans,  and  was  afraid  of  having  his  pocket  picked 
amongst  them.  But  he  soon  conceived  a  better 
opinion  of  them,  when  he  spied  the  statue  of 
King  Charles  II.  standing  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  crowd,  and  most  of  the  kings  in  Baker’s 
Chronicle  ranged  in  order  over  their  heads  ;  from 
whence  he  very  justly  concluded,  that  an  anti- 
monarchical  assembly  could  never  choose  such  a 
place  to  meet  in  once  a  day. 

To  continue  this  good  disposition  in  my  friend, 
after  a  short  stay  at  Stocks  Market,  we  drove 
away  directly  for  the  Mews,  where  he  was  not 
a  little  edified  with  the  sight  of  those  fine  sets 
of  horses  which  have  been  brought  over  from 
Hanover,  and  with  the  care  that  is  taken  of 
them.  He  made  many  good  remarks  upon  this 
occasion,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  company, 
that  I  had  much  ado  to  get  him  out  of  the 
stable. 

In  our  progress  to  St.  James’s  Park  (for  that 
was  the  end  of  our  journey)  he  took  notice,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that,  contrary  to  his  intelligence 
in  the  country,  the  shops  were  all  open  and  full 
of  business  ;  that  the  soldiers  walked  civilly  in  the 
streets  ;  that  clergymen,  instead  of  being  affronted, 
had  generally  the  wall  given  them;  and  that 
he  had  heard  the  bells  ring  to  prayers  from 
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morning  to  night  in  some  part  of  the  town  or 
another. 

As  he  was  full  of  these  honest  reflections,  it 
happened  very  luckily  for  us,  that  one  of  the 
king's  coaches  passed  by  with  the  three  young 
princesses  in  it,  whom  by  an  accidental  stop  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  surveying  for  some  time ; 
my  friend  was  ravished  with  the  beauty,  inno¬ 
cence,  and  sweetness  that  appeared  in  all  their 
faces.  He  declared  several  times,  that  they  were 
the  finest  children  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  his 
life ;  and  assured  me  that,  before  this  sight,  if 
any  one  had  told  him  it  had  been  possible  for 
three  such  pretty  children  to  have  been  born 
out  of  England,  he  should  never  have  believed 
them. 

We  were  now  walking  together  in  the  Park,  and 
as  it  is  usual  for  men  who  are  naturally  warm  and 
heady,  to  be  transported  with  the  greatest  flush 
of  good  nature  when  they  are  once  sweetened ; 
he  owned  to  me  very  frankly,  he  had  been  much 
imposed  upon  by  those  false  accounts  of  things 
he  had  heard  in  the  country ;  and  that  he  would 
make  it  his  business,  upon  his  return  thither,  to 
set  his  neighbours  right,  and  give  them  a  more 
just  notion  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

What  confirmed  my  friend  in  this  excellent  tem¬ 
per  of  mind,  and  gave  him  an  inexpressible  satis¬ 
faction,  was  a  message  he  received,  as  we  were 
walking  together,  from  the  prisoner  for  whom  he 
had  given  his  testimony  in  his  late  trial.1  This 
person  having  been  condemned  for  his  part  in 
the  late  rebellion  [1715],  sent  him  word  that  his 

1  To  which  he  had  been  subpoenaed. 
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Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  reprieve 
him,  with  several  of  his  friends,  in  order,  as  it 
was  thought,  to  give  them  their  lives  ;  and  that 
he  hoped  before  he  went  out  of  town  they  should 
have  a  cheerful  meeting,  and  drink  health  and 
prosperity  to  King  George. 


THE  END. 
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